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Two- Year-Old Morgan Stallion, a Splendid Roadster 


The question is now confronting farmers in many states, Shall we raise our work and driving horses? Authori- 
ties urge farmers to observe the best things in breeding, and if trotting horses are wanted, an animal of the type 
shown in American Agriculturist’s frontispiece will scarcely fail to give satisfaction. The Morgans are splendid 
roadsters, stylish, hardy, gentle, and heavy enough for all practical purposes. “It makes a great difference what 
kind of horses we raise,’’ says Frank Ruhlen of Ohio, in writing upon this subject; “it is just as easy to raise a 
good horse as one that is worth but a trifle. The general-purpose horse should be a thing of the past, if farmers 
wish to raise the best.” 
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FEEDING THE DAIRY HERD--Vii. 
Feeding for Milk, Cream, Butter and Cheese. 


Fr. W. WIS EXPER STA. 





WOLL, 





In concluding this series of articles, it is 
proper to refer to the belief of some farm- 
ers that the character of the milk which 
a cow gives can be materially changed by 
the system of feeding followed, that a cow 
can be made to give, at the will of the 
owner, at least to a certain extent, lots of 
milk, milk rich in butter fat, or milk rich 
in cheese-making components. This is, 
however, a mistaken notion. It has been 
proved by dozens of carefully conducted 
experiments that we are unable to increase 
appreciably any of the milk constituents 
through changes in the system of feeding 
when the cow in all cases receives enough 
fcod so she is not partially starved. 

A change in the feed ration will nearly 
always be followed by a-change in the com- 
position of the milk, and especially in its 
fat content, but in the course of a few days, 
when the cow has become accustomed to 
her new feed, a gradual change in the op- 
posite direction will occur, so that the cow 
will again give the kind of milk that is 
normal for her and is determined by her 
inherent breed characteristics. 

The quality of the milk is not a product 
of feeding, but of breeding The food eaten 
has no doubt been an auxiliary factor in 
developing the breed characteristics as re- 
gards the composition of milk which we 
find. But the changes that have come have 
been brought about by slow degrees, 
through many generations, and primarily 
through selection and breeding. 

Thanks to the persistent efforts of breed- 
ers who have continued this work for gen- 
erations after generations, we have to-day 
cows that give large quantities of milk 
(unfortunately, as a rule, of poor quality), 
such as give very rich milk (these unfor- 
tunately give generally only small or me- 
dium quantities), and such as produce a 
large proportion of non-fatty solids (cheese- 
making substances) in their milk. But we 
cannot make a cow that gives one kind of 
milk change it into another kind by any 
method of feeding or in any other way, 
any more than we can change the color of 
her hair or the shape of her udder. 

By starving or underteeding a cow, the 
quality of her milk will fall below nor- 
mal, as has been ascertained in numer- 
ous cases, but if rations furnishing a fair 
amount of nutrients are always fed, any 
changes in the composition of the milk, 
brought about by increasing the amounts 
of nutrients fed or by changing the char- 
acter of the nutrients, will be unimportant, 
and if a sufficient number of animals be 
studied to warrant drawing definite conclu- 
sions, no changes worth considering will be 
observable. 

Liberal feeding will produce the largest 
quantities of milk that a cow is capable of 
producing, but the only method by which 
the composition of milk produced by a herd 
can be permanently improved is by proper 
culling and breeding: By gradually dispos- 
ing of cows giving poor milk and by breed- 
ing to bulls of a strain known to produce 
rich milk. 

EFFECT OF FOOD ON THE FLAVOR 
of milk and the duality of butter. While the 
quality of milk cannot be appreciably 
changed by the food given, so far as its con- 
tents of fat and other components are con- 
cerned, we know that the flavor of milk is 
eesily affected hy the feod.: Familiar ex- 
amples are turnip flavor, leek, onion and 
rye flavors in the milk, which unquestion- 





*Previous articles in this series: 
Dec 2: What kind of a herd to feed. 
Dec 9: Principles of feeding. 
‘ Dec 16: Feeding before and after calv- 
ing. 
Dee 23: What kinds of feeds to use. 
Dec 30: Winter rations for dairy cows. 
Jan 7: Amount of grain to be fed. 


THE COW 


ably in most cases have their origin direct- 
ly from the food eaten. 

Also the quantity of the butter fat and of 
the butter can, however, be readily changed 
by a proper selection of foods, The most 
marked example is perhaps that of cottor- 
seed meal, which will produce a hard and 
white butter that is lacking in flavor. Car- 
rots and pasture grass, on the other hand, 
will make a yellow and high-flavored but- 
ter. 

Of feeds producing a soft butter may be 
mentioned O P linseed meal, gluten meal, 
gluten feed, sugar meal and potatoes, while 
a hard butter will be produced by N P lin- 
seed meal, corn meal, beet tops and oat 
hay. Alfalfa fed alone will make the but- 
ter soft, but alfalfa and green corn will 
make a hard butter (Jaffa). In case of 
many of these feeds mentioned the effect 
of the food on the quality of the butter will 
not be marked unless it is fed in large 
quantities. 

Where a dairy farmer makes butter for 
private customers, he should keep in mind 
the influence (of the food of the cows) on 
the quality of the butter. In some cases, 
it is true, the specific influence of a food 
in this direction may be overcome by proper 
methods of handling the cream. But when 
large quantities of a certain food are fed 
it may not be possible to overcome its ef- 
fect on the butter by adjusting the meth- 
ods of manufacture followed, and some 
food should then be introduced into the ra- 
tion that will influence the butter in the 
opposite direction. 

The tendency in summer time is toward 
too soft butter, and in winter toward hard 
butter, and the difficulty can in both cases 
be largely remedied by proper changes in 
the system of feeding. The best winter ra- 
tions for dairy cows when the effect of the 
food cn the quality of the butter is an im- 
portant consideration, are made up of com- 
binations of the following feeds: Good hay, 
silage, oats, wheat bran, linseed meal. Rape 
seed meal is not used as a cow food in this 
country, while it is one of the common foods 
in northern Europe, and particularly on ac- 
count of its effect on the butter. Danish 
Cairy farmers generally believe that first- 
class butter cannot be made without 
feeding the cows a couple of pounds of 
rape seed meal per head daily, and often 
ascribe the success of their country in cap- 
turing the English butter market to the 
effect of the rape seed meal, which they 
kave been feeding during the last quarter 
of a century, on the flavor and keeping 
quality of their butter. 


INDIVIDUAL FEEDING AND ATTENTION, 


The most important point in feeding dairy 
cows and making a success of dairying is 
that the dairyman shall know intimately 
the wants and habits of all his cows and 
shall feed each one according to her spe- 
cial needs. Good results in feeding dairy 
cows cannot be obtained by treating the 
herd as a unit. If feeding standards are 
construed to permit of or encourage such a 
practice, they will do more harm than good. 

The difference in the different cows as to 
digestive capacity and the uses which they 
make of their food, has been discussed in 
the preceding; but it cannot be too strongly 
urged. The German saw, “The eye of the 
master fattens his cattle” is all right for 
fattening stock, but in dairying it is the 
absence of the master’s eye that fattens 
the cow, and with it,—exit profit in dairying. 
As a Swedish saying puts it: ‘‘To succeed 
in feeding cattle, you must know every ani- 
mal in your herd.”’ 


GENERAL CARE OF THE COW. 


Although the subject treated in these ar- 
ticles is the feeding of the dairy herd, it 
may not be out of place, in conclusion, to 
call attention to the fact that feeding the 
dairy herd is only one of the factors upon 
which success in dairying depends. With- 
out attending to general wants and com- 
fort of the cows, they will not do their best. 
The cows should be housed in an airy, well- 
ventilated and comfortable stable. where 


they will not freeze in cold winter weather. 
They should be kept clean and occasional- 
ly groomed. The mangers should be cleaned 
at least once a day. The cows should be 
salted every day (a pinch of salt each time, 
say % ounce), or have access to salt. The 
water they drink must be pure, and in 
freezing weather should be warmed to about 
70 deg F. It is much cheaper and far more 
humane to warm the water by means of a 
small tank heater than to force the cow to 
warm it. Fresh air and a little outdoor 
exercise daily are furthermore essentials 
in keeping up a healthy and vigorous herd. 
And last, but not least, to exercise kind~ 
ness in treating the cows, to save them 
from all kinds of excitement, exposure and 
worry, are prime virtues in a good dairy- 
man. He should not only practice these 
virtues himself, but impress on his hired 
help the necessity of doing so. 


BUY THE BEST. 


If yon want the best low down wagon you should buy 
the Electric Handy Wagon. It is the best because it is 
made of the best material; the best broad tired Electric 
Wheels; best seasoned white hickory axles; all other wood 
parts of the best seasoned white oak. The front and rear 











hounds are made from the best angle steel, which is neat- 
er, stronger and in every way better than wood. Well 
painted in red and varnished. Extra length of reach and 
extra long standards supplied without additional cost 
when requested. This wagon is guaranteed to carry 
4000 lbs. anywhere. Write the Electric Whee! Co.,Box 86, 
Quincy, Nlinois, for their new catalogue which fully de- 
scribes this wagon, their famous Electric Wheels and 
Electric Feed Cookers. 


EESEN 
FEED 
COOKER 


Get Your Money’s Worth. 


You will find this cooker by far the most satisfac- 
tory 2% every way. Absoutely full measure —(so 
gallon size oft stamped “70 gallons ”’); one-half 
cheaper than any other; simplest; lasts for genera- 
tions; quickest in heating; most economical of 
fuel ; coal or wood; 7 sizes, 15 to 70 gallons. Send 

















foz circular. Moncey back if not satisfactory. 
Direct from HEESEN BROS. & CO., 
factory to fa:mer. 22 High St., Tecumseh, Mich. 











DRILLING 


W E L Machines 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow welisin any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills, With engines or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic can 
Operate them easily. Send for catalog. 

WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 











Cattle Swine 
Sheep Horses 





sure > QRANCE JUDD COMPANY, 
NEW YORK.NY  CHICAGO.ILL) 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 


Volume 65 
Our Garden Contest. 


AWARDS TO BE ANNOUNCED NEXT WEEK—THE 
MANY INTERESTING REPORTS VARY GREATLY 
IN SCOPE AND DETAIL—PRACTICAL HINTS FOR 
NEXT SEASON’S WORK—A SPECIMEN GARDEN 
DESCRIBED. 

In the American Agriculturist garden con- 
test, with its several hundred reports, it has 
proved a difficult 
matter to grade 
these, because of 
the individuality 
of each. It is this 
very fact which 
makes them of so 
much interest and 
value, requiring 
the closest dis- 
crimination on the 
part of the judges 
in deciding in 
what order to 
place the 100 best 
records. It is a 
matter of regret 
tnat some of our 
friends, who have 
put much labor on 
their interesting 
reports, are likely 
to be disappointed 
when the ovrizes 
es See are awarded. This 
Av 1 ft high. is because they 

have failed to men- 

some of the less prominent yet im- 
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Almost any garden product can be grown the year around in a prope 
what can be accomplished with muskmelons. 


For Week Ending January 13, 1900 


portant details, although the report as a 
whole may be otherwise very explicit. 

A SPECIMEN WESTERN GARDEN COMPETING, 

One of the smaller gardens entered in the 
contest was that of Oscar P. Roberts of Au- 
dubon Co, Ia. It contained 1225 sq ft, or a 
little more than 1-35th of an acre, and was 
planted and cultivated during the spare 
moments of the noon hour and evenings af- 
ter work in the fields. The plat was valued 
at $1.50 and had been cleared of hazel brush 
and planted to a garden several years be- 
fore. The tools used were a hoe, spade, 
homemade wooden rake and Planet Jr gar- 
den plow. Early in April three large loads 
of well-rotted manure were drawn out and 
placed in three piles. On the 22d the ground 
was plowed 7 in deep with a common plow. 
A piece was leveled and raked off and four 
rows each of Yellow Danvers, Red Wethers- 
field and Mammoth Silver King onion and 
one row each of Early Long Scarlet Short 
Top Improved and Early Turnip White 
Tipped radish and Little Gem peas were 
planted; rows 16 in apart, seeds dropped by 
hand and covered about one-half inch deep, 
except the peas, which were covered 3 in. 
On the 28th, two rows of salsify were plant- 
ed. Preparatory to outdoor work, a packet 
of Golden Yellow celery was in March sown 
in a box in the house and transplanted 
April 26 to a cold frame and the open gar- 
den, setting the plants 3 in apart each way 
and shading with a little brush to prevent 
wilting by the hot sun. A ruw of Seibert’s 
Early lima beans was planted May 1 in 
hills 2% ft apart, three beans to the hill, 


GROWING MUSKMELONS UNDER GLASS 


rly constructed greenhouse. 
When our photograph was taken there were about 190 melons on the vines. 


No. 2 


and covered 1% in deep, but these rotted 
and in place of them some onion sets were 
planted on the 10th. The peas came up in 
six days, the salsify in 12, while the Early 
Scarlet Turnip radishes were fit to eat in 
26 days after planting. 


As was to be expected, the grass and 
weeds grew quickly, so the Planet Jr hoe 
was used on the 16th and again on the 18th, 
the whole garden being cultivated in-less 
than an hour each time. Two rows of rad- 
ishes were planted at this time and a row of 
tomatoes was set the 22d. The latter were 
about a foot high and were taken from a 
hotbed. A trench was dug and the plants 
laid down in this, only the tip being left out. 
A row of Flat Dutch cabbage and two rows 
of salsify were planted the 23d, and a row 
and a half each of peppers and Early Jer- 
sey Wakefield cabbage were set the 27th. 
The garden was now planted except the 
celery, and all that remained to do was to 
cultivate it well and harvest the crops. 
The Planet Jr hoe was used frequently, 
but hand weeding had to be resorted to with 
the onions, salsify and radishes. 

The lima beans finally came up May 14, 
and to support them the young dead peach 
trees that were quite branchy were set. The 
cnion sets were used as needed, the remain- 
der being pulled on the 15th and the ground 
planted to celery. A trench was dug 1 ft 
deep and wide and filled in 5 in with good 
rich soil. The plants were set up to the 
stems and a little ridge made along the 
center of the row so that in hard, dashing 


[To Page 40.] 





The illustration shows 
The 


seeds for this crop were planted Aug 1 in pots and were transplanted into the beds beneath the glass about the middle of 


Sept. 


The first melons were ripe Nov 6, and lasted until after New Year’s. 
cut in their places, from which fruit was cut until about the middle of April. 


Then the vines were removed and another lot set 
The vines are trained and tied up beneath the glass 


by means. of cords, The melonsare supported in a network made of coarse grass blades suspended from the sashes above. This takes 


the. weight off the vines. 


The ground is kept moderately moist and summe 
this very little care or attention is necessary. The vines are very prolific under these circumstances. 
Icngs to Ogden Mills and is on the grounds of his beautiful home near the Hudson river. 


r heat is kept up continually in the house. Aside from 


The house illustrated be- 
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Handy Bushel Boxes. 


W. B. HALL, OHIO, 





The use of bushel boxes has been advo- 
cated by agricultural writers for a number 
of years and I have yet to find a person 
who has once used them who has discard- 
ed them as useless. They can be put to 
such a variety of uses that they become a 
necessity. 

The evaporator company in my neigh- 
torhood handles all its apples in bushel 
boxes. Most of the large potato growers use 
them. A new use which has proved a de- 
eided success is in the handling and cur- 
ing of sweet corn for seed. The bushel boxes 
are taken to the field and distributed at 
the corn shocks. The huskers carefully 
place each ear, as it is husked, into the 
box, for a bruise at this, the dough stage, 
will produce black kernels. As fast as the 
boxes are filled they are loaded carefully 
on a wagon and hauled to the drying room, 
where they are placed in tiers so that the 
air can circulate freely. Some farmers, 
who have plenty of drying room in open 
sheds or barns, utilize this space. Others 
who are pressed for room cord the boxes on 
2x4 or 4x4 scantling out in the open air. 
When a storm is likely to occur, posts are 
ariven im the ground and wire poultry net- 
ting stretched around, inclosing the boxes. 
A temporary roof of board or corn stalks 
covers them. This method of handling 
sweet corn reduces the labor and trouble 
to a2 minimum, as the corn will not need to 
be taken out of the boxes until ready to sell. 

Heretofore the expensive buildings to dry 
the corn, the large amount of labor required 
to put the corn om the racks and dry it 
Froperty, have kept many from embarking 
im this enterprise. A neighbor of mine made 
300 of these boxes last winter, and he esti- 
mated the cost of material at about $3 per 
hundred. He cut his own timber and had 
it sawed, and built the boxes stormy days. 
Anyone having basswood or rock elm tim- 
ber can get out his own stuff very cheap- 
ly. Have the logs sawed into 2 in boards, 
then ripped into % or % instuff on a picket 
saw. "This will make an all-slat box. It 
bottom, 10 2-in pieces 17% in long for the 
bottom, 10 2-in pieces 174 in long for the 
sides, 10 2-in pieces 1314 in long for the ends, 
and four 2-in pieces 12% in long for the cor- 
ner posts. This makes a box that holds 
nearly 390 cu in more than a bushel, but 
this is considered a good size, as it will 
not be necessary to fill as full as a box that 
holds an exact bushel. One box can be placed 
on top of another without bruising the con- 
tents. Another advantage is that two boxes 
will fit nicely in a common wagon box. 


The United States Dairy Exhibit at Paris. 


The arrangements for exhibiting indus- 
tries and products of the United States at 
the World’s fair, to be held in Paris next 
year, are now well advanced. At the out- 
set it was decided that the agricultural ex- 
hibit of this country at Paris should be 
commercial. The primary object is to take 
advantage of this opportunity to show all 
other nations the agricultural products of 
the U S and especially those which we have 
in excess and can supply to cther coun- 
tries, as well as the condition, quality and 
forms in which we offer them for export. 
Incidentally the exhibit will embrace edu- 
cational features, so as to show our ca- 
pacity for production, our facilities for 
preparation, transportation and  distribu- 
tion, and the agencies, governmental or 
otherwise, for increasing and improving 
our products, maintaining our standards 
and protecting the interests of the buyers. 

The dairy has been allotted a large share 
of the space provided for the whole line of 
animal products. The main feature will be 
a representative collection of staple dairy 
products, butter and cheese, canned cream 





and condensed milk. Arrangements have 
been made for procuring an abundant sup- 
ply of these articles of the very highest 
grade, and at such times as to keep fresh 
goods constantly on hand at Paris through- 





FARM AND FOREST 


out the exposition. The Babcock milk test 
will be represented as the most important 
American invention and contribution to 
dairying. 

In order to inform strangers as to the ex- 
tent, distribution and local intensity (so 
to speak) of the dairy industry of the U §, 
the material already indicated wilt be ac- 
companied by maps, charts, statistics and 
photographs in great variety. For exam- 
ple, there will be maps of Iowa and New 
York, representing the greater butter and 
cheese-producing states respectively, indi- 
cating the loeation of every creamery and 
cheese factory; and maps of selected coun- 
ties showing special development and con- 
centration of creamery and cheese factory 
interests, such as Freeborn Co, Minn, and 
the counties of Jefferson, Sheboygan and 
Greene in Wis. Various additional details 
eontribute to round out and complement 
this display, and Major Alvord is attending 
the leading dairy conventions this season, 
as far as his duties will permit, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining information, advice and 
material with which to perfect the U S$ 
dairy exhibit at Paris. 


Protect and Improve the Forests. 


One session of the 1899 meeting of the In- 
diana horticultural society was given up 
te the subject of forestry, and J. P. Brown 
of Connersville made a plea for a larger 
area of forests. He said that 90 acres will 
produce a greater income to the farmer 
when one-tenth of it is kept in forest than 
100 acres will when it is all tilled. That 
might not hold true jn one particular in- 
stance, but if all would retain one acre in 
1@ in timber, the benefits would far exceed 
apparent loss of the uncultivated wood- 
land. He thought that a_ catastrophe 
greater than war threatens the American 
continent. Effects of war are subdued in 
a decade, and obliterated in a@ generation. 
The climatic changes caused by man’s re- 
versal of nature’s laws in the removal of 
vast areas of timber, will not be revoked in 
centuries unless there shall be a united 
effort upon the part of the government and 
people to restore a portion of the natural 
forest. 

Dr B. E. Fernow answered the question, 
Should forestry be made a part of the 
courses of instruction in our agricultural 
colleges? He stated that there are already 
17 or 18 colleges in the country at which 
professors of forestry are imparting their 
knowledge on this subject, and at least 10 
of these make the course compulsory. The 
question, therefore, has been answered by 
these colleges in the affirmative. There is 
no doubt that forestry, twin sister of agri- 
culture, should find recognition in the 
courses of instruction and experimental 
work of these colleges, but the question re- 
mains open as to how far at the present 
time this recognition could and should be 
carried. He was inclined to be conserva- 
tive, knowing that although apparently for- 
estry and agriculture are close neighbors 
in so far as both use the soil for the pro- 
duction of a crop, yet in their methods they 
are so far apart that the resemblance of 
twinship ceases very soon, and as a profes- 
sion or a business the two have finally hard- 
Iy anything in common. It is desirable that 
at all agricultural colleges courses should 
be given which impart knowledge as to the 
significance of forest growth to agricul- 
ture and also as to the principles, as far as 
they are needful to the farmers, but it is 
not yet desirable that an attempt be made 
at many of the agricultural colleges to in- 
stitute full professional schools of forestry, 
and if an attempt be made, it should be 
confined to a few of the best equipped, cli- 
matically differently situated institutions. 

Prof W. R. Lazenby of the Ohio state uni- 
versity spoke on Forests and climate. Af- 
ter citing numerous instances where the de- 
struction of large forest areas had resulted 
in the drying up of springs and streams 
during the hot season, and floods at other 
seasons, he advocated the replanting of the 
waste places, the unproductive lands, to for- 














est trees, so as to keep from one-tenth to 
one-sixth of the land in forest. He said: 
“I am not troubled with any mawkish sen- 
timent regarding the cutting down of trees, 
Usefulness should be the end, and utility 
the reason for promoting all vegetable 
growth, whether it be the herb of the field 
or the monarch of the forest. Trees should 
exist for use, and I urge the preservation, 
improvement and extension of our forests 
because I believe it will pay.” 





Hominy Feed is now being used in Eu- 
rove, and also by a number of stockmen in 
this country, as a horse feed. Heretofore 
it has been used almost entirely for milch 
cows and swine. 





Crowding is one of the worst evils in an 
orchard. Trees should have plenty of room, 
especially when bearing. If the trees are 
too thick the most profitable method is 
to trim them out by cutting down every 
other one. 


Hemlock for Windbreaks—H. C., the 
best trees for windbreaks on your well- 
drained muck land are hemlock. I am not 
sure that Norway spruce would do well. 
The poplar its mot suitable for a wind- 
break.—[S. H. L. 

Snow Protection in Forests—Snow is 
often very injurious in pine forests by 
breaking down and crushing the young 
trees, especially if the snow is wet when 
it faHs. This injury is difficult to guard 
against, but in forest planting, it is well 
to remember that very tall, thin trees suf- 
fer most. Choose those whose growth in 
diameter and weight keep better pace with 
their hight. In many regions snow is very 
useful in protecting the soil and young trees 
so that the harm it does is usually more 
than counteracted by its benefits. 





Stopping Ground Fires—Fires burning 
in peat or beneath the surface of the 
ground may last for months, occasionally 
showing their presencé by a little smoke. 
Even a heavy rain may fail to put out a 
fire of this kind. This can sometimes be 
checked only by digging a trench through 
the layer of wood and decaying vegetable 
matter down to the mineral soil beneath. 
These fires burn more slowly than surface 
fires, but are longer lived and harder to 
put out. It is of great importance to at- 
tack such fires quickly before they have 
time to bury beneath the surface of the 
ground. 





Danish Agricultural Display—An inter- 
national exposition of agricultural products, 
and conferences for those interested in ag- 
riculture, will be held at Odense, Denmark, 
June 30-July 8, 1900. The program of the as- 
sembly includes lectures and discourses 
with experimental demonstrations of all 
that pertains to agricultureandthe branches 
of industry depending thereon. The exhibits 
will include animals—not from other coun- 
tries—implements and farm machinery, soil 
products of all kinds, slaughter house pro- 
ducts, bees, preserves and fruit liquors, 
dairy products, poultry and forestry. To 
Americans who are particularly interested 
in this exposition, which ts known as the 
Danish farmers’ assembly, full information 
can be had upon application to the Dan- 
ish consulate, 69 Wall street, New York. 





say was the matter with you? 
Hog: Cholery infantum. 
Cow: He let you off easy. 
Hog: What did he consider your’ ailment? 
Cow: Oh, turburkulosis 











Onion Stocks Moving Fairly Well. 





Following the price decline of early Jan- 
uary, the onion market has shown stability 
and activity in all sections of the country 
where handled on a large scale. Prices 
are low for the time of year, but the con- 
sumption is heavy, and where farmers have 
lost in price they have made up in large 
part through the increase in tonnage. Care- 
ful inquiry made by American Agricultur- 
ist shows the fact that a good many onions 
are still in the country and available for 
market for the next two months, although 
of course a large proportion of the ’99 crop 
has disappeared. Ohio has a good many 
onions and so with western and central NY. 
The truck sections of Mich, Ind and Wis 
bave moderate stocks. Orange Co, N Y, has 
been shipping fairly; Long Island has little 
stock left; across the sound in Ct consid- 
erable quantities are still held by farmers 
and country dealers available for the city 
market. In the Ct valley of western Mass, 
most of the onions have been shipped, and 
in the Boston territory moderate quantities 
are still heid 

With a few important exceptions, onions 
have kept exceedingly well this fall and 
winter to date. Some complaints have 
reached American Agriculturist from N Y; 
also some from O and Mich, where onions 
have sprouted, although the cold weather 
of early Jan serves to check this. Prices to 
growers are relatively low. In Mass, 30@35c 
per bu for red and yellow; in Ct, 42@50c for 
yellow, 30@45c for red and 99c@$1i for white. 
Im central N Y, farmers are getting 25@35c; 
in Madison and Onondaga counties 30 and 
35c. Slight weakness prevails in Ohio. Farm- 
ers secure for merchantable stock 30@35c in 
Lake Co; 20@30c in Wayne and Hardin, 
White onions at a premium. In Kalamazoo 
Co, Mich, the price is about 30c, and in 
Washtenaw Co 22@30c. Our correspondents 
as a rule comment on the fact that the sea- 
son has been unusually good for storing 
onions, with a minimum of loss. 

As for prices, a number of influences are 
to be considered. Potatoes, apples and 
cabbages are rather high, and with onions 
obtainable at moderate cost, the consump- 
tion of the last named is greatly stimu- 
lated. While the season is advancing rapid- 
ly, there are still fully three months in 
which to move stocks and the reserves may 
be readily absorbed. Outside of a few sec- 
tions farmers show a disposition to market 
conservatively, and the undertone is one of 
general hopefulness. On the other hand, 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


country stocks are liberal in the aggre- 
gate, and should the weather become warm 
and spring open unusually early, there will 
be a rush to dispose of everything in sight. 
Then there is the shrinkage through sprout- 
ing and rot; this reduces the tonnage quite 
irrespective of demand or price. No fancy 
figures are expected, and while there should 
be a good outlet, a reasonable price level is 
in order providing present conditions con- 
tinue. 


Tricks of the Grain Trade—At the Dec 
farmers’ meeting in Meriden, Ct, the vari- 
ous cattle foodsewere discussed. The opin- 
ion prevailed that bran was usually pure 
and of standard quality if bought of regu- 
jar dealers at market prices. Said one 
dairyman, “‘If I buy a coarse bran, I get 
bran and nothing else. Fine bran some- 
times seems to contain mill sweepings, etc.” 
Prof Jenkins said the fine bran sometimes 
contained cheap flour which, however, was 
of good nutritive quality. Prof Gulley com- 
mented on the abundance of burned wheat 
in the market and wondered how it hap- 
pens that the supply never falls short. 
Someone suggested that this burned wheat 
always appeared to be screenings, etc, and 
thought it might be a way of selling low 
grade wheat. Prof Phelps told of the ex- 
perience of a dairy farmer with mixed 
feeds, which after analyzing he found could 
be produced at a much lower cost by buy- 
ing the materials separate. 


A Distinct Money Proposition—Recently 
I found a fine puliet in my hen house with 
head and neck eaten off. That night I hung 
the body above three small traps and next 
morning discovered a large mink caught 
with each foreleg in a trap. I took off his 
hide and then went to the postoffice for my 
American Agriculturist. When I opened it I 
found an article on raw furs, with prices 
quoted. In the afternoon a fur dealer came 
along and offered $1 for the skin. I should 
have taken it if I had not been posted, and 
finding I knew its value, he finally gave $2. 
American Agriculturist on one transaction 
saved me $1. It pays to take this paper.— 
[W. E. Manchester, Wyoming Co, Pa. 


The Family Flour Barrel—So far as 
prices of staple groceries and provisions are 
concerned, the farmer’s necessary pur- 
chases can be made now at figures not ma- 
terially higher than a year ago. In fact, 
certain articles are cheaper. The whole- 
sale price of raw sugar, such as used at the 
refineries, at the close of °99, -4%c per Ib, 
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was a shade under the initial price of the 
year. Standard teas substantially un- 
changed, prime molasses 30c per gal whole- 
sale now, against 27c at the opening of ’99, 
rice unchanged, common grades of coffee a 
shade more expensive. Canned goods cost 
more, but the farmer’s family as a rule is 
well supplied with home product and in- 
dependent of the village grocer. Dried ap- 
ples are a little lower than a year ago, 
raisins are higher, prunes very much cheap- 
er, pecans, filberts and walnuts higher. The 
wholesale price of flour is a little lower, but 
the retail price will not show much differ- 
ence compared with a year ago. 


The Year’s Advance in Cotton Goods 
has been marked, prices moving up 30 to 75 
per cent. At the opening of ’99 the market 
tor print cloths, the basis for figuring prices 
on many other kinds of finished fabrics, 
was 2\4%c p yd; the closing price 34c. Wide 
drills advanced from 4\%c to 5%c, denims 
S4%c to lic, and bleached cottons from 35c 
to 55éc. 


Density of Population—in the province 
of Oudh, British India, the population per 
Square mile is 522 compared with 126 in 
New York and less than 9 in Tex at the 
latest federal census. Room for expansion 
in our own broad acres. 


Redtop Seed—W. W. A., N J: Little or 
no redtop seed reaches the N Y market on 
consignment. Dealers buy in the east and 
west to supply the local retail and job- 
bing trade. Present quotations are $3@4 p 
100 Ibs. 


Excellent Yield of Gats—The Manitoba 
99 crop, aceording te official estimates, 
showed an average of nearly 39 bu per acre. 
The area, 575,000 acres, yielded 22,318,000 bu. 





The Fiji Islands—Noted years ago for 
their canabalistic tendencies, these now 
have five sugar mills, one tea factory and 
one tobacco factory. 





Fire Lines or strips cut free from all in- 
flammable material may be of great bene- 
fit in checking small fires. They are effec- 
tive in keeping fires away from buildings, 
stacks of grain and hay, woods, etc. Unless, 
however, there is someone about to: do the 
fighting they are of little value. 





Milling in South America—Argentina 
has 532 flour mills and finds a market for 
much of the surplus product in Brazil 





— 
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Mention this paper. 


RIZING HARROW, CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER 


crushes, cuts, lifts, pulverizes,-turns, aerates and levels all soils, for 
all purposes under all conditions. 
steel and wrought iron, they are tndestructible. They are 
= the cheapest and best riding harrows and pulverizers on 
earth. Various sizes, for various uses, 3 to 1334 feet. 
* mail catalogue and booklet, ‘‘An Ideal Harrow, ”’ free. 
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Beet Seeders, #e., cach 
<x new 1900 catalegne—of which we ius mn ary 


lar . Gives an extended treative on 
Profit. Pal otheae and hendsome illustrations. 


The “Ship of the Desert’”—“Planet Jr.” Rudder. 


We have not read anywhere that the ‘‘Ship of the Desert” 
a rudder, but certainly we could 
priate one than appears in this cut. This “PLANET Jn.” Horse Hoe 
is extensively used in Egypt for the cultivation of cotton. 
country it is the standard machine for cultivating that cro 
w~ corn, potatoes, tomatoes, cabbage and all other crops whic: 
We were the ori 
=> nearly thirty years ago, and have steadily maintained our position as 
a~*° leaders among the makers of this class of goods. 
, We make also a con lete line of Horse-hoes, heel-hoes, Pi Wheel Cultiva- 
-row 
‘witha variety of faftechments for many pure. 
somest, best.and mest instru 4 points that ; 


evlture et home and §n foreign lands. Full of little 
We maal it free toany address on applica 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1407-E, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Increasing Profits ot the Dairy. 


H, B. GURLER, ILLINOIS, 





The dairyman does part of his work by 
means of a machine—the cow—which must 
be carefully treated or it will retaliate with 
poor milk and consequently no profit. He 
must have a high regard for his work and 
give it careful thought and attention. The 
cows must be tested. Every man ought to 
know how much it costs to feed and take 
care of each cow and how much this cow 
will produce. Anyone can determine these 
points. Weigh the milk three consecutive 
days at each milking and make a compos- 
ite sample. From this test the quality 
and quantity of the milk. To the amount 
of butter fat as shown by the Babcock test 
add one-sixth of its own weight which will 
give the amount of butter. Four tests of 
this kind each year will enable the dairy- 
man to determine with reasonable accuracy 
the condition of his herd and the individual 
cow. 

The income from one cow must be more 
than $50 if she is to give any profit. Of 
this $35 is required for feed, $12.50 for labor 
and $2.50 as interest. If a cow produces 
more than this, it is so much clear profit. 
Great care must be exercised in selecting 
breeding stock. Keep the best calves from 
the best cows and feed them so as to pro- 
duce a healthy growth, good muscle with- 
out any excessive laying on of fat. Have 
the heifers drop their first calf when two 
years old. This I find better than allowing 
them to go until later. Fatten unprofitable 
cows during milking time. They cannot be 
prepared for market when dry without 
loss. Test the cows before purchasing if at 
all possible. Do not have the cows fat 
when they drop their calves, especially if 
this condition has been produced by grain. 
If the cows have fattened on grass or suc- 
culent feed the results may not be so disas- 
trous, 

The management of the stable is most im- 
portant. Give good ventilation and light. 
My stable is kept at a uniform tempera- 
ture of about 60 degrees by the use of a 
furnace. A furnace is not absolutely neces- 
sary, but in some cases I believe it pays. 
I believe in warming drinking water dur- 
ing cold weather. I have tested this thor- 
ovghly and am sure it is profitable, I usual- 
ly keep it at 80 degrees but not higher and 
sometimes it is lower. Cows prefer warm 
water, both in winter and summer. I have 
noticed in my pasture that cows will go 
to the mouth of a tile during winter where 
the water is warm, but in summer will go 
farther down the creek where it is warmer 
than where it comes out of the mouth of 
the tile. 

I have fed ensilage for the past 12 years 
and find it very satisfactory. Mistakes 
were undoubtedly made with the silo when 
it was first introduced, -ut I find no ob- 
jectionable features in its use. Hay is a 
good feed if cut at the proper time, but 
most farmers allow it to stand too long. 
Cut timothy hay as soon as it is in full 
bloom, and clover when the first blossoms 
begin to wither. It is not advisable to 
feed moldy hay or grain because it may 
taint the milk. In feeding from the silo it 
is best not to have more than six to eight 
square feet of surface to the cow exposed. 
Dehorning is advisable. Regular feeding 
and watering, kind treatment and good 
milkers must always be secured. 

Milk is frequently tainted by bad odors 
after it has been drawn. For this reason 
stables should be kept as clean as possible 
and the milk should be at once removed 
to the dairy house. Dead animals in a 
field will taint the milk and butter, un- 
doubtedly through the air which the cow 
breathes. Onions, leaks, etc, if eaten fre- 
quently leave their characteristic odor. Salt 
absorbs bad odors readily, and if impure 
salt is used in salting butter will injure the 
quality. All these details must be looked 
after carefully, if the highest grade pro- 
duct is expected. Good butter can be made 
on the farm, but it is seldom done. There 
is much room for improvement. Corn and 
oats is my main feed to which is added a 


little bran. <A very little oil meal is fed 
more as a conditioner than for its value as 
a feed. When oats are high I sell them 
and buy mill feed. When they sell for 10c 
per bu they are better as a butter making 
food than bran or shorts. 





The Reduced Stocks of Wool. 





The quietude in wool circles common to 
the opening of the year finds the market 
fully steady at the comparatively high 
level long since reached. Manufacturers 
are in almost all instances well employed 
on orders, running full time, wages of op- 
eratives higher, undertone one of contin- 
ued confidence. An important feature of 
the situation is the reduction in stocks of 
wool in this country, both domestic and 
foreign. The total available supply at the 
opening of this year was approximately 
only half that of last year’s heavy reserves 
and smaller than one and two years ago 
at even date. Prices are substantially as 
recently quoted in considerable detail in 
our columns. Taking Boston market as the 
basis, that being most sensitive to the in- 
fluence of ‘both domestic and _ foreign 
fleeces, O and Pa XX is quotable at 37@38c 
per lb, Mich X and above 29@30c. The high 


LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 


showing is better in cattle, with 12,000 
beeves shipped out during the season; in 
addition about 25,000 yearlings were shipped 
to ranches in the N W T and about 10,000 
stockers to the U S. The number of stock 
in the province has remained almost sta- 
tionary during the year, a slight falling 
off in cattle and swine. The figures offi- 
cially named are as follows: Horses 102,655 
head, cattle 220,248, sheep 33,092, swine 66,011. 





Steamed Corn Fodder—While believing 
in ensilage, Valencey Fuller thinks the dry 
fodder can be much improved by softening 
the chunks and taking off the rough edges. 
“My custom,” said Mr Fuller, at the Maine 
state dairymen’s meeting, “was to ‘cut up’ 
enough corn fodder on a wet day to last 
for five to seven days, cutting it about an 
inch long. I had a box 12 ft long, 4 ft broad 
and 3 ft deep. Into this box I introduced 
steam pipes from my boiler, running along 
the bottom. We placed a layer of cut corn 
stalks on the bottom, then a layer of bran, 
another of cut corn stalks, and on top of 
that a smaller quantity of middlings than 
we had of bran, and so on alternately. We 
turned the steam on for about an hour at 
night and allowed the mixture to remain 
in all night. On opening the box in the 





the 1899 Illinois state fair. 


cost of wool in the European markets has 
influenced values here. 

Total stocks of wool unsold in the U S 
in recent years compare as follows, accord- 
ing to the Boston Commercial Bulletin. The 
figures are in millions of pounds and tenths 
of millions. The right hand column shows 
the proportion of foreign wools in the to- 
tal. 

AVAILABLE STOCKS OF WOOL IN U 8. 


% for- 
Jani Domestic Foreign Total eign 
| ee 25.3 148.6 17 
1899 .....ce0- 225.0 66.1 291.1 22 
1898 ... eee 127.2 49.6 176.8 28 
BOUT sccvcasece Bae 26.8 150.4 17 
a Se 102.6 31.5 134.2 23 
re 99.8 32.6 132.5 24 
BOON sccccccece Mand 23.6 131.9 17 
BEOe ceccccvccs OS 18.4 86.7 21 
EP eT ee 21.1 100.1 21 
BEOE ssaccecses. TED 14.2 90.2 15 
TSSO caccccrece SO 15.1 100.1 15 





Live Stock in Manitoba—The supply of 
swine has not been sufficient for the wants 
of the province, according to latest report 
of the provincial dep’t of agri. Bstimated 
that over 5000 hogs were imported from On- 
tario by packing houses in Winnipeg. The 








CHAMPION YEARLING CHESTER WHITE SOW 
Rose W, 10,454, owned by M. E, Newbern, 








of Illinois, Champion yearling sow at 


morning we found the stalks softened, oily 
to the touch, and all, including the bran 
and shorts, in good condition for assimila- 
tion. We mixed the whole contents well 
together and fed it to our cows. It was 
much relished by them and was a good 
milk producer.” 





Hog Cholera Decreasing—According to 
careful reports compiled by the Ia weather 
bureau the loss by hog cholera in this state 
the past year was about 11 per cent less 
than the previous year. This shows a 
steady decrease in virulence of the disease 
compared with its ravages during recent 
years. 





The Value of Food Depends upon its 
composition, its digestibility and its pala- 
tability. All this must be taken into con- 
sideration when figuring out the rations for 
farm stock, 





A Natural Manure is one that has been 
derived from some natural source and has 
not been given any specific treatment for 
manufacture. Farmyard manures, wastes 
from factories and the like are examples 











Raising Calves for Dairy Herd. 


*J. T. TRUMAN, PENNSYLVANIA, 





There are two ways of replenishing dairy 
herds. One by going to auction sales and 
buying fresh cows from dealers and the 
other by raising heifer calves from the herd. 
The first method has some very serious 
objections. Cows bought at public sales 
from regular dealers are an unknown quan- 
tity to the buyer. He knows nothing what- 
ever of the ancestry or pedigree, nothing 
of the performance of the cow up to date, 
He must rely wholly upon his judgment, 
based upon the appearance of the cow at 
the time of sale. The best judge cannot al- 
Ways tell what a cow will do by looking at 
her. Something can be told by her-gen- 
eral form, size and shape of the udder and 
the like, but it is largely guesswork. I be- 
lieve that I can truthfully say that one- 
half of the cows bought at public auction 
turn out poorly and have to be turned over 
to the butcher at a great loss. 

Another serious objection is that the cows 
are generally too old. The farmer or dairy- 
man who raises a cow will keep her until 
she is 10 or 12 years old and then turn her 
off. Many of them are dehorned and it is 
impossible to determine their age with any 
degree of accuracy. A cow may be at her 
prime and have a splendid appearance, but 
after she is bought she lasts only a year or 
two.. In other words, the chances are that 
the cow is bought just when she is begin- 
ning to decline. She grows less and lIess 
profitable every year. The introduction of 
disease by the purchase of cows at auc- 
tions is also a serious matter. .Tuberculo- 
sis is frequently introduced and occasion- 
ally minor diseases ].ke contagious garget. 
The high price paid for these cows is also 
a great objection. In Westchester Co I be- 
lieve that $50 has been the average price 
for -the past year or two. Good cows sell 
for nearer 60 or 70 than 50. I believe this is 
too high a price. 

The second method of replenishing the 
herd by raising ealves has the advantage 
that you know all about the calves’ an- 
cestors. If you have a good cow that pro- 
duced from 5000 to 8000 lbs of milk each 
year, keep her. heifer calves and if a good 
sire has been used there is a likelihood of 
getting calves that will perform as well 
as their mothers. This is not always the 
case, but the chances of getting good pro- 
Gucers are very much greater than when 
buying cows direct from the dealers. You 
do not run the risk of introducing disease 
by bringing in outside stock, and you al- 
ways know the age of your cows and get 
the use of the cow during her long period 
of usefulness. 

T have made an estimate, based upon 
pretty complete records, of the cost of ‘rais- 
ing a calf until she is two years old. When 
a heifer reaches that age she is self-sup- 
porting or at least should be if she is of 
any value. My method of feeding calves 
for the first two years and the cost is as 
follows: For the first two weeks I give new 
skimmilk, 7 Ibs per’day. For the next six 
weeks or at the end of two months the 
calf gets skimmilk and about 2 Ibs of lin- 
seed meal per week. This linseed meal I 
scald and feed in the form of pudding. For 
the next four months I feed 4 Ibs of clover 
hay per day, 1% Ibs of oats and % Ib of dry 
bran. This brings the cost for the first six 
months up to $7.47. If the calf is dropped 
in the fall, the next six months will be 
spent on pasture without any additional 
feed. Pasture can be had for $1 per month, 
which brings the cost of keeping the ani- 
mal up to $13.47 for the first year. 

The second year she will eat clover hay, 
sheaf oats, corn meal and bran valued at 
$19.06. This brings the cost of the heifer 
at the end of the second year to $32.53. I 
have allowed a high price for all the feeds 
and am quite convinced that I can raise 
two-year-old heifer calves for $30. If the 
calf is dropped in the spring, the cost will 





*Extract from an address at the 1999 
meeting of Pa dairy union. 





THE DAIRY! 


be somewhat greater, as the animal can 
make very little use of grass the first sea- 
son and consequently will have to be fed 
during two winters and one summer, while 
when the calf is dropped in the fall you do 
not have to feed grain in the summer at all. 
The animal will live entirely on grass. 

By this plan a dairyman ean save from 
$20 to 40 per cow by raising his own stock 
and he will find that not more than 5 per 
cent of the calves raised will fail to develop 
into good cows, against 50 per cent which 
prove unsatisfactory when bought at auc- 
tion. Then another item which always en- 
ters into the problem is the fact that the 
dairy farmer has a much greater interest 
in the herd that he has raised himself. This 
in the end has a great deal to do with the 
profits. 





Constant Supply Wanted—In years gone 
by, consumers were satisfied with tub but- 
ter in winter and the farmer could make his 
yearly product during the pasture season, 
and the market would take it at remunera- 
tive prices. That day is past. The market 
now demands new, sweet butter in winter 
as well as in summer. The milkman must 
have a constant supply throughout the 
year. The day of profitable dairying has 
gone by. The progressive dairyman must 
provide an even supply for all seasons. The 
task is no holiday one.—[W. R. Sessions at 
Westfield (Mass) meeting. 





Chilean Wheat—The annual crop is about 
80,000,000 bu, besides 10,000,000 bu other ce- 
reals. Moderate quantities are exported to 
Europe. 





Best Color for Horses—Brown, bay and 
black are usually considered the favorite 
colors for horses, 





A thorough knowledge of all the great 
principles that underlie agricultural. suc- 
cess should form the foundation of farm 
education. The laws of heredity, the re- 
sults of crossing varfous breeds: of stock, 
the rules governing plant life, should all‘be 
studied and mastered so far as possible by 
the farmer who would succeed.—[Joseph 
Allen, Butler Co, O. 
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Tested by the Milk Pail. 


Geshe Datey Peck ionaipertetestgntn 
—principally of cats—combined in mil and the 
portions. or the production of milk _—- 
proper maintenance of the animal it is the 
nized . 

To get right at the feeding problem send {n your name 
for ‘‘Modern Dairy Feeding.” We are — it —~—4 
Scientific advice on feeding—FREE. 

MENT. 
THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO 
1350 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, TIl. 








SEE AND WONDER 
AUTOMATIC 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


Simple; easy to operate ;durable;saves half the 
labor. Butter- making simp! lified. More and bet- 
ter butter. Farmers’ and louae Gold-mine. Price 
$2.50; worth $100, Send amp i iculars, 
Automatic Cream Separator Co,Box4,Quincy Ill 


ao Wanted 





DISPE RSION SALE | 


Of 44 Percheron Stallio 

the “x a dense M. Stetson, will my Ted 
miles east of Neponset, Bureau Co., Hi., W 
January 24, 1900. For eatalo; send te E. S 
Executor. CHas. JUDY, Auctioneer. 


oo itey a * two 
ednesday, 
Stetson 








Your Butter Profit 


may not be as great as you 
could wish. No matter what 
it now is, it would be in- 
creased one-fourth to. one- 
third if you used a Safety 
Hand Separator. It is bet- 
ter in every way than any 
plam you have yet tried. It 
gets all the butter fat and 
makes it into an improved 
quality «f product. Better butter, 





better 
prices, and more money. Send for Catalogue 
No. 34. 


The Sharples Co., 
Canal & Washington Sts. 
CHICAGO. 


P. M. SHARPLES, 
West Chester, Pa. 
U. S.A. 








it is Hard Work 


To get successful r-saits with the w: 

sure of a permanent and positive cure for G. and 
Scratches on horses, or for any sore or skin ase on 
horse, cow, sheep or dog, by applying 


Veterinary Pixine. 


It is an antiseptic, alterative, penetrating healing oint- 
ment, a marvelously effective—quick,clean, healthy—cure 


estic ——, Universally 
horsemen, liv- 
ran abectute guarantees 


for any 8) disease on 
used and endorsed by veter erinary sunken 
erymen and farmers. Sold 

to eure or money —- -B .. 
PRICE 2 oz. box 25c. 


1-2 bb. bex 50c. 
TROY CHEMICAL CO., Troy, N. Y. 


At Druggists’and Dealers 
or mailed postpaid. 



















BIG BANK ACCOUNTS FROM LITTLE SAVINGS GROW : 


It is due to the daily savings made by 


The Improved United States Separator 


that it is so popular with its users and that its sales 
are increasing so rapidly. 
The following are some of the ways it saves: 
It saves more cream because it leaves Jess in the skim milk, 
it saves time and labor because it separates faster and easier, 
It saves repair bills on account of its greater simplicity 
and durability. 


For these and other reasons more fully explained in our catalogues, 
which are free, no one can afford to buy any other make, 


, Remember, we Jurnish a complete line of Dairy and Creamery Apparatus. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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Our Garden Contest. 


[From Page 35] 
rains the water would run off to the sides 
of the trench, thus saving the soil near the 
plants from settling down hard and baking 
around them. The plants were set 6 in 
apart in the row. 

The first peas were picked July 1, the ear- 
ly cabbage was ready by the 15th, and the 
lima beans by the end of the month. The 
tomatoes were staked the 12th by driving 
stakes on each side of the row, and on 
these nailing poles about 1 ft from _ the 
ground. They began ripening Aug 8 and by 
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RADISHES FOR BREAKFAST. 


the 14th 15 Ibs had been picked, which sold 
at 3c per lb. The celery was watered fre- 
quently, the water being hauled in a bar- 
Tel in the morning and left standing all. day 
in the sun to warm up.. The celery was 
banked the middle of September and the 
onions pulled and harvested. The differ- 
ence in the two varieties of radishes grown 
in this garden are well shown in the ac- 
companying cut, and a perfect bunch of 
celery is illustrated. 

This garden was not large, nor was there 
a great variety of vegetables raised, yet it 
seemed to satisfy the needs of Mr Roberts’s 
family. If it had contained beets, beans, 
sweet corn, squashes, cucumbers, carrots, 
lettuce, melons and more peas, it would 
have been more satisfactory to most peo- 
ple, yet there are some who do vot care for 
these vegetables and are satisfied with a 
more limited variety. The productions of 
the garden were not large, and yet when 
spread over the entire season they gave 
considerable ‘“‘green stuff’? to mix with the 
“pork and potatoes” which constitute the 
diet of so many farmers’ families. There 
were gathered 86 doz radishes, 45 doz of 
green and 3% bu of onions, 1 pk of peas, 16 
head of cabbage, 65 lbs tomatoes, 1% pts of 
cured lima beans, 5 doz green and 2 pks of 
pickling peppers, 2 oz sweet pea seed and 
many fiowers, 48 doz salsify and 50 bunches 
of celery. The value of these products 
amounted to $13.36. The labor expended on 
garden was 6 days, 4% hours, and with 
2% hours of team work amounted to 8.60. 
The manure was valued at 30c, the seeds 
at 85c, while 1 would be a fair price for the 
use of the tools and the land. This brings 
the cost up to 10.75 and leaves a net profit 
of 2.61 and pay for his own labor, which he 
could not have earned otherwise. In reality 
the garden earned him 10.86. The net profit 
was at the rate of 91.35 per acre. 

Mr Roberts closes his report by saying: 
“The work has been interesting and in- 
structive and if I had nothing else but the 
knowledge gained to show for my few days’ 
work I would feel amply repaid for my 
efforts. The garden has proved both pleas- 
urable and profitable. It was profitable to 
me because I noted carefully the results 
of my experiments and stowed them away 
in my memory for use in the years to come. 
It was profitable to the family because it 
furnished a liberal supply of vegetables all 
summer.” 


Climbing Plants for the farm and village 
yard are always desirable. A few of the 
hardiest and most common are wistaria, 
clematis and honeysuckle- 





HORTICULTURE 


Feeding the Soil. 
Fertilizers for Market Gardening. 


LOCK WOODs MYRICK, 


One of the striking peculiarities of meth- 
ods on the great truck farms about Nor- 
folk, Va, is the lavish use of commercial 
fertilizers. Probably there is no other sec- 
tion of equal size where such enormous 
quantities of fertilizers are used, especial- 
ly of such high grade. All fertilizers are 
here called ‘“guanos,” and are designated 
by the percentage of ammonia contained, 
the high grades containing 10 or 7 per cent 
and low grade guanos 3 per cent. 

A 10 per cent guano contains about 6 per 
cent of available phosphoric acid and 2% 
per cent of potash. This is the popular 
grade for spinach, kale, lettuce and all 
crops where the foliage is the portien mar- 
keted. 

Seven per cent guano has 7 to 8 per cent 
available phosphoric acid and 6 to 7 per 
cent potash. This is popular for potatoes 
and root crops. 

The 3 per cent guano is similar to the 
7 per cent, except in the amount of ammo- 
nia. It is mainly used for strawberries. 
Lower grade and differently proportioned 
fertilizers are also used to some extent, 
but the above are the most popular grades. 

COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS PREFERRED. 

These fertilizers are almost entirely fac- 
tory-made, and there is very little home 
mixing of chemicals. They are prepared 
especially for the Norfolk trade, principally 
by manufacturers in/New York, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore. Formerly fertilizers 
were bought on credit almost entirely, but 
manufacturers found so much trouble in 
making collections and often suffered such 
heavy losses that credits are not granted 
as freely now. 

In fact, such large inducements are of- 
fered to cash buyers, that the trade is shift- 
ing more and more to a cash basis. A 10 
per cent guaho when sold on time is gen- 
erally held at about $40 per ton, but it is 
sold as low as $35 per ton for cash. Simi- 
larly a 7 yer cent guano sells down to $32 
cash. 

THE QUANTITY USED PER ACRE 

is astonishing. Potatoes, for instance, are 
often fertilized with from 35 to 40 lbs of 7 
per cent cuano to each 100 yards of furrow 
planted, which is from 1700 to 1900 lbs per 
acre; it is rarely that less than 1200 lbs are 
used, and often one ton is applied per acre. 
In addition to this the crop of spinach, be- 
tween the rows of which the potatoes may 
be and quite generally are planted, has also 
received from 1000 to 2000 lbs of 10 per cent 
guano, so that the total yearly application 
per acre ranges from 2200 to 4000 lbs. From 
20 to 25 one-horse loads of manure per acre 
is sometimes spread in addition to this fer- 
tilizing. 

The total annual outlay per acre for this 
quantity of fertilizer when bought at lowest 
cash prices is $36.70 for the smaller quan- 
tity and 67 for the larger. Some Norfolk 
truckers have more than 100 acres in these 
crops fertilized in tnis way, and their total 
expense for fertilizing may range from 
$4000 to $8000 annually. There are of course 
many smaller farms where the total outlay 
is not so large, although as a rule the Nor- 
folk truck farms are much more extensive 
than market gardens in other parts of the 
country. 

The fertilizing expense stands next in 
importance to that of labor, and taken to- 
gether the two make 80 per cent and pos- 
sibly more of the total yearly expenses. 

THE MOST STRIKING FEATURE 
of the use of fertilizers, apart from the 
enormous quantity consumed, is the man- 
ner in which they are applied. This is very 
largely by the top-dressing of growing 
crops: Some crops, such as potatoes, are 
rarely top-dressed, the fertilizer being ap- 
plied before planting, but winter’ grown 
crops are extensively top-dressed, and it is 
for this purpose that the extremely soluble 
10 per cent guanos are used. Spinach, kale, 


parsley, lettuce and beets are thus treated 
as well as strawberries in early spring and 
cucumbers and cantaloupes in summer. 

The fertilizer is applied when the fo- 
liage is dry, and generally after noon. 
Sometimes it is done by hand, especially 
on strawberries where there may be misses, 
but for most crops a wheelbarrow-like dis- 
tributer is used. Narrow-rowed crops like 
spinach are set in beds of four rows 10 
inches apart, or in wider beds holding seven 
rows. One traveling fertilizes a four-row 
bed, and once up and back a seven-rowed 
one, the fertilizer being delivered close to 
the ground, very little if any touching the 
foliage, even in quite windy weather, even 
when used by unskilled labor. 

-THE FREQUENCY OF TOP-DRESSINGS 
depends upon the crop and season. Spinach 
is more top-dressed than other crops and 
is treated from two to four times, depend- 
ing upon how long it is growing, though 
some top-dress every two or three weeks. 
If the weather is cold or cloudy, more fer- 
tilizer is applied in order to force its de- 
velopment. 

In fact any crop that is not growing as 
it should is forced with a good top-dressing 
of highly soluble fertilizer and this treat~ 
ment is repeated until the crop recovers. 

With the exception of potatoes and cab- 
bage, almost all truck crops are en- 
tirely fertilized with top-dressings to the 
growing plants instead of applying the fer- 
tilizer before the seed is planted. By this 
method the fertilizer is applied when the 
plant needs it and on the top of the ground, 
so there is practically no loss from leach- 
ing and short-rooted plants are benefited 
at once. After the fertilizer has been ap- 
plied a wheel hoe with one cultivator tooth 
on each side is used to mix it with the soil; 
this of course cultivates the crop besides 
mixing the fertilizer with the soil. The 
Norfolk method of top-dressing growing 
crops might be adopted by farmers in other 
sections to their great advantage, especially 
on “quick” and thin or light soils. 


HIGH-GRADE FERTILIZERS 
These truckers 
“cheap” 


have 
fertilizer 


are most popular. 


been all through the 





THE PIONEER IN HIS LIBRARY.—See Page 46. 


proposition. They have found by experi- 
ence that the so-called “cheap” stuff is 
almost invariably the most expensive when 
judged by results. Indeed, I find the same + 
to be the case with extensive consumers of 
fertilizers everywhere. In 99 cases out of 








100 such farmers want the very best and 
highest grade fertilizers. They cannot be 
tempted to buy cheap stuff’ or low grade 
goods. Fertilizers of the latter class are 
popular only among the less careful farm- 
ers who are not much experienced in the 
use of fertilizer, and who look at the first 
cost of the goods rather than at the actual 
profit obtained from their use. 


Cranberries Mostly in Second Hands. 





From the standpoint of producers the 
cranberry crop of ’99 has proved only fairly 
satisfactory. As shown in American Agri- 
culturist Oct 14, the yield was particularly 
good in N E and the west, and with Jer- 
sey’s short crop total supplies have proved 
liberal. The market this winter exhibits 
fair stability and in the recent past some 
firmness. Of course present gains from 
this go almost wholly to middlemen. Re- 
cent returns from our correspondents in all 
sections indicate very small stocks in hands 
of growers, this being true of Cape Cod, 
N J and Wis. 

The stored fruit did not keep very wellin 
Mass, where the crop was particularly 
heavy, resulting in much loss to growers. 
Midwinter finds berries quotable at ship- 
ping point at $5@6 50 p bbl, occasionally, 
and better for fancy fruit. Jersey berries 
are well cleaned up and available stocks in 
hands of city dealers. Buyers have re- 
cently picked up what they could in Bur- 
lington Co, considerable quantities being 
taken to ship to Chicago; present price 4 50 
@6 per bbl at shipping point. Wisconsin 
cranberries, where stored under good con- 
ditions, are keeping well and most of ’99 
crop out of growers’ hands. Some recently 
sold in Wood Co at 5 25@6 per bbl and in 
Green Lake Co at 5. The demand for cran- 
berries is generally expected to fall off after 
New Year’s, but at present is fairly satis- 
factory. 





Apples for the South—The following va- 
rieties covering the entire season are sug- 
gested by Prof Earl of the Ala exper sta: 
Early Harvest, Red Astrachan, Carter 
Blue, Limbertwig, York Imperial, Shockley, 
Red June, Horse, Ben Davis, Winesap and 
Yates. The two most serious enemies to 
apple growing are the various rots and the 
green louse. 


Ornamental Stone Abutment—I have 
been relaying my stone walls and have 
made the abutments cone-shaped, 8 ft in 
diameter at base and 10 to 12 ft high. The 





ABUTMENT FOR STONE FENCE. 


pockets, a aaa; are for receiving the bars, 
which can be slid into them, thus keeping 
them off the ground.—[J. L. Davenport, 
Worcester Co, Mass. 





Shrubs as House Plants—Most of the 
early spring flowering shrubs. make very 
pretty window garden plants if properly 
treated. Deutzias, forsythias, spiraeas, lilacs 
and others are particularly suited for this 
purpose. Only young and thrifty plants 
with an abundance of young shoots should 
be selected. These are taken up after their 
leaves have fallen, care being taken to pre- 
serve as many of their fine roots as pos- 
sible and firmly planted into flower pots of 
proportionate size. They are then placed in 
a cool cellar or opthouse in which the tem- 
perature does not fall much below the 
freezing point. Some four or six weeks be- 
fore they are desired to bloom they are 





ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


brought to a warm, sunny window, ma- 
tured whenever required and cared for like 
other house plants. In a short time they 
will develop their buds and blossoms as 
cheerfully almost as they would outdoors 
in spring. 





A Veteran on Apple Growing—In set- 
ting an apple orchard I choose an elevated 
piece of ground, as apples do not do well on 
low land. I-set the trees 35 ft apart each 
way and lean a little to the west. I keep 
the ground well manured and put in hoed 
crops only, keeping ground well cultivated. 
Where the trees want all of the nourish- 
ment, I put in no crop, but keep the orchard 
well cultivated. When the orchard is plow- 
ed, plow as shallow as possible; so as not 
to disturb the roots. Trim the trees everv 
year and cut off all water sprouts during 
July.—[George Hess, Wyoming Co, N Y. 


Plowing and Cultivating thoroughly will 
cause a wonderful improvement in almost 
any orchard. Cowpeas sown broadcast and 
allowed to die down and be plowed un- 
der the next spring are valuable. When the 
peas in the orchard are full grown the hogs 
may be turned in and allowed to feed them 
down. They will get an abundance of 
food which costs almost nothing. 





Cherry Trees have many advantages 
over apples and pears in that rabbits sel- 
aom bother them and they are not as often 
affected by borers. The rruit comes at a 
time when there is but little other on the 
market and is consequently unusually prof- 
itable. 





American Agriculturist is doing more to 
correct the evils of the milk trade than 
all the state officials at Albany.—[L. L. Soul, 
Schuyler Co, N Y. 
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Catalog tells—so also about Sal- 
zer’s Earliest Six Weeks’ Potato. 
Largest farm and vegetable seed @ 
growersin U.S. Potatoes, $1.20 and f. 


upa bbl, Send this 
stamp for Big Catalog. 























Although we supply seeds 
direct every year to many 
more planters than do any 
other seedsmen, there are 
thousands who have not yet 
learned thesatisfaction of hav- 
ing a garden planted with 


Burpee’s Best 
“Seeds That Grow” 


To make acquaintance, we 
shall be pleased to send you, 
in response to a postal card 
application, ‘‘The Leading 
American Seed Catalogue for 
1900.’’ Simply address 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 
Philadelphia. 
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ESTABLISHED 1802 


THORBURN 9 
SEEDS 


Our 1900 Catalogue is now ready, 
and will be mailed free on applica- 
tion. It contains a large assortment 
of Seeds, and more information about 
them and their culture than any 
other Seed Annual published. We 
have been for the past 98 years the 
leading Seed House of America. 


J.M. THORBURN & CO. 


(Late of 15 John Street) 
36 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK 




















Extra Early Admiral ee 
Or ginated and introduced 
HARRY _N. HAMMO 









Seedsman, Box OX 39» FIPIELD, Moen. 
Largest wer of 8S in America. The’ 
Dewey 


the AH, ph ~~ nl New Potato. Its 
merits are fully described ‘n Ham .ond’s 1900 Catal: Free 
nea pas Address as above. pes Neen 90 other va 








rieties of potatoes. Also Vegetable and Flower 








SEED TIME 
SAMINGS 


We have helped thonsands "y 
of successful seed sowers in the ~~, 
Y ning of their planting. We can he} 
and save money for you. Write to- A for 


yi * CARDEN D 
and FLORAL 
and get the brightest book of suggestions and helpful 
% hints on all kinds of planting published. It’s abse- 
« lutely free if you mention what you grow most— 

x Flowers, etables, or Small Fruits, 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, 
Boteney, MBs 











CHOICEST FRUIT 


and Sreqmental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Plants, 
Bulbs, ye Hall aise postesss vy er by 
express or fre ir eal w seve yon 
ceaner, try us, Eiseant Catalog free. 46th y 

1000 acres, 44 greenhouses. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON COQ., 
Box 815, Painesville, Ohie®. 














Well begun is half done, | few’ well 
if you would re 
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can atalogue free. 
3.3.8. onzobet 2 Som Marblehead, Mass, 
















direct to planters reliable Trees 
honest prices. Good standard Tested 


WE SELL varieties. Gaiaiog and ‘price ist free 





The Geo.A-Sweet Nursery Co. 
—— 





At Wholesale Prices. 


them direct to the planter at Wholesale Prices. Catalogue 
Free. Write for itat once. It will pay you to see it. 
JOS. HARRIS CO., Moreton Farm. Coldwater. N. Ve 


We raise Vegetable Seeds, 
Seed Potatoes, etc., and sell 
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The Poetry of Agriculture. 
Some of the New Books. 


THE Honey MaKeRS. By Margaret Warner 
Morley. 12mo. 424 pp, cloth. Illustrated 
by the author. A, C. McClurg &-Co, Chi- 
cago. 

In this handsome volume the author tells 
in a pleasing and fascinating style all about 
the honey bee from the earliest records of 
it among the Hindoos and Egyptians, thou- 
sands of years before the Christian era, to 
the present day. The structure, habits and 
production of the honey bee are interestingly 
described in successive chapters. The bee 
literature of the whole world is drawn upon 
and the entire work is so full of quaint 
learning and lively interest and anima- 
tion that the reader who once has opened it 
hesitates to close it again before it is fin- 
ished, Sold by Orange Judd company. Price, 
postpaid, $1.50. 











RURAL LIFE IN ENGLAND—Among English 
Hedgerows. By Clifton Johnson, with an 
introduction by Hamilton W. Mabie. Il- 
lustrated. 12mo. 347 pp, cloth. The Mc- 
Millan Co, New York. 

Following Washington Irving’s advice to 
go forth into the country and cope with the 
reople in all their conditions and all their 
habits and humors if one would form a 
correct opinion of the English character, 
the author started on a walking tour 
through England in the first week of April. 
He did not linger in the towns, but with 
the eamera went at once inland to the lit- 
tle villages and among the rural popula- 
tion. With keen perception and in a clear 
and pleasing manner he vividly describes 
what he saw and learned about English 
country work and workers, pleasures, mar- 
ket days, castles and cathedrals and life 
in all its various phases. With the aid of his 
camera the author was enabled to embel- 
lish his work with very many typical and 
beautiful pictures, which add materially to 
the reader’s interest in this book. Sold by 
the Orange Judd company. Price, post- 
paid, $2.25. 





PocKET-MONEY POULTRY. By Myra _ V. 
Norys. Illustrated. 8vo. 171 pp. George 
E. Howard & Co, Washington, D C. 

This, in many respects, remarkable book 
is written especially for women, by a wo- 
man who has had a lifelong practical expe- 
rience among poultry, combined with a sys- 
tematic and scientific education. She bold- 
ly starts out with the assertion that wo- 
men are better fitted to care for fowls 
than men, as success in poultry raising de- 
pends largely upon strict attention to de- 
tails. Men, as a rule, dislike detail, while 
women, usually, revel in detail, and are 
thus especially fitted for poultry raisers. 
The author conscientiously points out the 
many hindrances to success, the various 
difficulties to be overcome, and the ‘great 
risks to be taken. Nevertheless she be- 
lieves most thoroughly in the poultry bus- 
iness, because she knows that it pays ex- 
cellent’ returns to those who can master its 
intricacies. Intent on helping struggling 
women in their endeavor to earn pocket 
money by poultry raising, she explains and 
describes, in a clear and plain style, every 
important detail of the work. Separate 
chapters are devoted to the most profitable 
breeds, natural and artificial incubation, 
poultry houses, Coops and brooders, moth- 
ering chicks, also ducks and geese, turkeys, 
squab raising, etc. It is altogether a unique 
and charming book which cannot fail to 
bring cheer and hope and help to many a 
@espondent heart. Sold by Orange Judd 
company. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





New York Poultry Show—The lith an- 
nual exhibition of the N Y poultry, pigeon 
and pet stock ass’n will be held in Madison 
Square garden, Jan 30-Feb 3. Fhe compe- 
tition is open to the world. Entries posi- 
tively. close Jan 15. Premium. lists, rules 
governing entries and all other information 
may be had by addressing the secretary, 
H. V. Crawford, Montclair, N J. 





TIMELY TOPICS 


Poultry Experience. 
Troubles of Winter Chicks. 


Bowel diseases and leg weakness carry 
off hosts of winter chicks each year, while 
the owner in vain tries dosing or new sys- 
tems of feeding or heating, but finds a 
bucketful of dead birds each morning. In 
The New Egg Farm, Mr Stoddard goes 
straight to the cause of nine-tenths of the 
diseases which attack chicks in confine- 
ment. He says: “Much of the so-called 
diarrhoea is not diarrhoea at all. The chicks 
are weak for lack of exercise, the whole 
system is enfeebled, but the bowels are not 
suffering a whit more than all the other 
organs. The troublesome symptom of 
clogging near the vent is almost invaria- 
bly caused by lack of exercise, but any- 
thing else that debilitates will cause it, and 
it is not necessarily an accompaniment of 
diarrhoea, dysentery or any other specially 
diseased state of the bowels, or of abnormal 
or vitiated droppings. 

“These last may be in fully as normal a 
condition as any of the other waste pro- 
ducts or various secretions of the animal 
economy. The feathers begin to be clogged, 
in the first place, by the thin matter that 
is voided last, the muscles concerned be- 
coming tired toward the close of the 
ergasm. A powerful muscular action is 
necessary to throw aside the numerous 
feathers surrounding the vent and to dis- 
charge the thin matter with sufficient force 
to prevent any dribbling or soiling of the 
surrounding parts. The chick, debilitated 
in every muscular tissue by unnatural con- 
finement, has not the strength to prevent 
the leakage of a drop or two, which, ad- 
hering to the feathers, forms the nucleus 
of an unsightly deposit, which increases 
with every evacuation. The vent itself is 
not clogged. The deposit is outside the pas- 
sage, not in it. The poultry keeper is apt 
to try a change of feed, thinking that the 
trouble consists in bad digestion, or he 
finds fault with the brooder and changes 
from bottom heat to top heat, or vice versa. 
But the main cause is lack of exercise.” 











Business Poultry Houses. 





Probably nothing better for the cost can 
be found than the house here described. It 
was built by G. H. Pollard, an extensive 
roultry farmer in Mass. The most 
striking feature of the inside arrangement 
is the roost, which is built with special at- 
tention to securing warmth at night. It is 
Mr Pollard’s idea that if a laying hen is 
kept warm nights, she will not mind cold 
winter weather, but will keep right on lay- 
ing, hence he does not pay much attention 
to glass windows or any other means of 
producing warmth by day. but the scratch- 
ing shed is left open in pleasant weather 
and protected only by a cloth curtain on 
stormy days. In some of the _ sidehill 
houses the roosting house is entirely shut 
off at night and is banked on one side with 
earth and protected on the other sides by 
cement walls faced with roofing paper, as 
is the inside roof also. There is only one 
small window in front. This roosting place 
makes a very tight and warm arrange- 
ment in winter and when the hens leave 
it they are encouraged to keep themselves 
warm by scratching for grain thrown 
among the litter in the outside pen. Apart 
from the roosting pen, the house is built 
as cheaply as possible, banked in the rear 
nearly up to the roof and covered on the 
outside with roofing paper coated with tar, 
which is considered the cheapest and most 
Satisfactory roofing material. Mr Pollard 
supplies details as follows: 

The largest house is 96x13%4 ft and fs di- 
vided into six pens 13%x16 ft, which are 
subdivided into a roosting pen 6x13%4 and 
an open-front scratching shed 10x13%4 ft 
The house is very plainly built and is en- 
tirely devoid of fancy features in fixtures. 
The frame is of 2x4 spruce, on sills of 3x4, 
set on chestnut posts. It is 8 ft high in 


front, using 16-ft boards, hemlock,planed on 
one side and cut in two. The back is 5 ft 
4 in, using 6-ft boards cut in three pieces 
to save waste and boarded up and down. 
The roof is covered with three-ply build- 
ing felt, tarred, and the front, back and 
sides of the roosting pens are covered with 
two-ply felt. The cracks in the back of 
the scratching pens are battened to stop 
the drafts, and the front is covered with 
wire netting. A single sash of six 8x12 
lights gives the roosting pen light. 
The perch platform is at the back, and 
20 in from the floor, which is of gravel 
filled in some 6 in higher than the outside 
level. There are no other furnishings, save 
a few nests made of soap or spice boxes, 
which cost 3c each. 

A house of this kind may be built by 
anyone who is handy with tools, and cov- 
ers all the necessary features for the com- 
fort andcare of the hens. The doors 
open from the _ scratching sheds to 
the roosting rooms, and from one 
roosting room to the other. There is a 
scratching shed on each end of house and 
the roosting rooms adjoin each other, thus 
taking them away from the-outside ends 
and gaining all the warmth possible from 
position. Of course this house could be ex- 
tended to any length desired. The runs 
are on the back side of the house, as in 
winter the scratching shed furnishes open- 
air exercise, and in summer they get some 
shelter from the hot sun and warm south 
winds by living on the back side of the 
house. 

Another advantage gained comes from 
the possibility of walking along in front of 
the building and throwirg the whole grains 
through the netting into the scratching 
sheds without the trouble of opening and 
shutting gates or doors. In this way a house 
of 200 ft could be fed a dry feed in five to 
20 minutes and the work well done. 





Plenty of Winter Eggs. 


Cc. A, FORD, ARKANSAS, 





By using the very best laying hens as 
breeding stock from year to year, the laying 
quality of the flock can be greatly increased 
and in some instances doubled. As a rule pul- 
iets are much better than old hens, and 
it’s a rare case for hens to produce more 
eggs than their daughters. I used to think 
that the earlier I could hatch chicks the 
more chances I had in having winter lay- 
ers, but have learned from experience that 
April and May are the months to get out 
the birds that will help to fill the nests 
with nice eggs, when they are in great de- 
mand, 

A good, warm house should be provided, 
with a scratch shed where the birds can 
have plenty of room, and where a lot of 
fresh dirt from the field has been thrown 
in without packing. The morning meal 
should consist of a warm mash, ome part 
middlings and two parts bran, scalded and 
steamed for at least 30 minutes and thor- 
oughly mixed so that it is as stiff asit can 
be stirred. Only a light feed of this should 
be given and the mash may include boiled 
turnips, potatoes or other vegetables. After 
breakfast a handful of millet seed should 
be Scattered in the straw or leaves that 
have been placed in the scratch shed, and 
the day’s work begins. At noon, give them 
a light feed of wheat thrown in the scratch 
shed and throw over a few whole turnips, 
or, better still, hang up a cabbage head 
just high enough so that the hens will have 
to jump up to get it. 

About twice a week throw in a few small 
Pieces of cracklings and let them peck 
away at them, being careful that the crack- 
lings are not salty, and that the hens do 
not get too much at one time. Give them 
skimmilk twice per week, if convenient, 
and always keep fresh water and plenty of 
sharp. grit on hand where it is handy for 
the birds. At night, just before they are 
ready to fly up to roost, give them a good 
square feed of cracked corn and wheat 
mixed, about all that. they will clean up. 

Some feed too much, while others feed too 








little, and you will have to watch your birds 
and be governed accordingly. A good rule 
is to feed so that the birds will come run- 
ning when you go out to feed, and another 
good plan is to take your lantern and go 
to the roost at night and examine the birds 
by feeling of the crops, and you will soon 
be able to feed them just right, and do this 
without gorging or overfeeding. Proper 
nest boxes must be furnished and kept with 
sufficient straw in them so the eggs will not 
be broken, and the house must be kept 
clean. Of course this means work, but by 
following it up you will be rewarded with 
plenty of eggs when the price is at its best, 
and it will more than pay you for all the 
trouble you have taken. 

One of the Founders and for many years 
president of the American poultry asso- 
ciation isI. K. Felch, 
one of the most 
prominent figures in 
the poultry world, 
and of national rep- 
utation as a judge 
and authority on 
pure-bred feathered 
stock. Mr Felch was 
born Jan 17, 1834, 
and since 1844 has 
been prominently 
identified with the 
poultry interest. He 
has been a judge at 
many leading shows 
during the past 40 
years and is intro- 
ducer of the score 
card system of judg- 
ing, and of the dec- 
imal system and score card. His present 
residence is in Middlesex Co, Mass, where 
he has large poultry interests. 











I. K. FELCH. 





Not Profits but Methods—‘‘Do you wish 
us to understand that those who lose money 
on poultry can possibly win the prize in 
your Money-in-Poultry contest?” That is 
just what we mean. The first prize is of- 
fered for “‘the record that shows most clear- 
ly and accurately just how the contestant 
has managed fowls one year, product ob- 
tained and how disposed of, cost of mak- 
ing and marketing such product, and the 
resulting profit or loss.’’ It is quite possi- 
ble that a record which gives a financial 
loss or a comparatively small gain will 
show just how the poultry were managed 
so much better than other reports that in- 
dicate profit that the former may win the 
prize. Let it be distinctly understood that 
the prizes are not for the biggest profits, 
but are for the most accurate record of 
methods and results. Thus no incentive is 
offered to “stretch the truth.” 

The Average Cost of keeping one hen 
one year I have found to be about $1. Some 
varieties may run under this figure. But I 
have yet to find a hen that, if cared for 
as she should be, and if care and attention 
are paid to buying her food, will consume 
more than can be bought for this amount 
in twelve months. The average egg yield 
varies with different varieties, and should 
average 12 to 15 dozen eggs per hen per 
year.—[C. A. Ford, Kansas. 





Plenty of Eggs—Herry Burleigh is our 
leading poultry raiser. He has 125 hens and 
54 chickens and gets 1000 doz eggs in a year. 
The largest number of eggs in one day was 
£@. Mr Burleigh goes in for eggs rather 
than chickens. He feeds largely on wheat, 
oats and corn.—[Corres, Tuftonboro, N H. 





Poultry Pickings—The American White 
Minorca club held its first meeting Jan 4. 
— After this season, Judge Theo Hewes will 
leave the work of the show room to engage 
in the incubator business.——The [Illinois 
state show was held at Quincy, Jan 8-14.—— 
At the Kingston (R I) show, 1200 birds were 
shown.——The Spreckels poultry plant, So- 
noma Co, Cal, runs 30 incubators, each 600- 


‘ege capacity.——There is a boom in Belgian | 
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hares on the Pacific coast.——George 
Kreuscher & Co, Somers, Wis, have issued 
a free poultry guide and catalog.——The 
number of poultry shows this year is the 
largest on record.——The American poultry 
ass’n will vote this month on changing the 
standard for Silver and Golden Wyandots 
and Golden and Silver Spangled Hamburgs. 
—A large display of cats will be a feature 
of the Chicago poultry show, Jan 22-27. 


Make It Like Spring—It will be observed 
that our domestic fowls that receive the 
least care, or in other words whose condition 
approaches more nearly the natural con- 
Gitions, lay most of their eggs in the spring- 
time. The weather being warm, they have 
an abundance of green food, more or less 
grain, many insects and plenty of exercise 
and fresh air. It is well for us to note 
these conditions and endeavor to make it 
as near as possible springtime all the year 
round for our fowls, by providing for them 
not only a warm place in winter but also 
a proper proportion of green food, gra‘n 
and meat, also pure air and plenty of ex- 
ercise.—[C. C. Shoemaker, Illinois. 


\ ERIDAN oN 
POWDER 


Nothing on earth will make hens lay like it, 
It will keep chickens strong and healthy; 
will make your pullets lay early ; is worth its 
weight in gold for molting hens and prevents 
diseases, It costs only one-tenth cent a day 
perhen. Large cans most economical to buy. 


Mane HENS “Av 


No matter what kind of foods you use, mix 
with it Sheridan’s Powder. It will increase 
your profit this winter when the price for 
eggsis high. It assures perfect assimilation 
of the food elements needed to form eggs. 
Sold by druggists, grocers and feed-dealers, 


AW aut 
A) © tet ed 


May be obtained in winter 11 you do as many 
successful poultrymen do, namely, mix daily 
with the mash food Sheridan’s Powder. Has 
been used and indorsed over thirty years. 
ost-paid, M. K. Boyer’s book on 

Free, oultry Diseases and Treatment. 
If you can’t get the Powder send to us. One 
ack 25 cents; five, #1. Large two-lb. can, $1.20. 


Six cans, exp. pd., #5. Samp'e hest poultry paper 
sent free. L g JOHNSON & COvs ton, Mass. 




















There is a little book that is making 
money for poultrymen everyday. We 
are going to send you one free. Send 
your address at once to 

Science Department, 
THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., 
1350 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


A MORNING MASH. 



















Money with Foultr 
Incubators.” It telisit all. Lending gee 
havc written special articles for it. 1 
8x11 in. Illustrated. It’s as good as 
yphers incubator 
—and it’s the best, Out hatch any other 
machine, 16 circu.ar free. Send 15 cts. 
7 in stamps for $4.000 book No.51 . 
Address nearestofice. CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO. 
Boston, Mass, Wayland, N. YW. Ohicago, Ill. 


(7 COST _us ooo Coste 4 5Q 










Anima Meac 


Makes hens lay. 
Makes chickens grow. 


i 
™ Bowker 43'chainam st, Boston ji 


BOOK 








’T TAKE CHANCES! 
FZ Buy no Incubator and pay fer ii before 
giving it a trial. The firm who will not 
sell on trial have no faith in their 
machines. We sell TS gay PREMIER 
manu- 
egecater Slmapiteliy, Catalogue 
and Poultry Helps, 5c. 
62 Adams St., Delaware City,Del. 






Glumbia Incubator Co., 
“The Premier ng yay made by the Columbia 


neubator which took the 
Diploma of Honor and Sil M 


Incubator Company, is the 
ver edal at the 
great Nat. Export Exposition held at Philadelphia.” 





©,.°.. The BANTAM 
Orcteshne Poedlhce dl pe 4 
—, 45 to 50 chicks from 50 eggs 


C¢ $5 30 DAYS’ Trial 
Before you pay acent. Hot Water er Hot Air 

Send 4cents for No. 13 Catalog of valuable information and 

testimonials. BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., Springfield, Ohio. 











1G MONEY IN POULTRY 


Our LARCE POULTRY CUIDE 
Worth @25 te enyone. 
largest, finest and most complete book ever pub- 
lishedin colors, Containsover 175 new illustrat 
hundreds of valuable recipes and plans and HOW 
MAKK POULTRY PAY. Sent postpaid for 15 cents, 


JOHN BAUSCHER, JR.,Box 72, Freeport, Ui, 











~ would make another good name for our 


20TH CENTURY 








A SONG OF SUCCESS 


to success in the poultry business, treated by 
the masterful hand of experience. Nosubject 
neglected, ithits them all. It’s practical; can be adopted by every- 
body in the poultry business, Tells about the renowned Reliable 
Incubators and Brooders. Book sent for 10c to cover 


Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co., Box Bl, Quincy, fil 








Our Incubators: 


have all the latestimprovements.aresold 
Bat very low prices and guaran- ‘ 
teed to please every customer.Send § 
2m 6 cents for our 150 page catalogue, 
whica contains full deseriptions 
{ Se of our extensive line and tells how 
: to raise poultry success: 
fully. Plans tor poultry and brooder houses. ; 


Des Moines Incubator Co., Box 104, Des Moines, la. { 
























HATCH reenter rss ces 
priced first class hatcher—the 


EXCELSIOR Incubator 


Hatches the largest per cent. of 
irculars free. 
Oeend 60. for fertile eggs at the lowest cost. 


Dias. Catalog. GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Iii. 














WE PAY $18 A WEEK and expenses to men with 


Great Hatches 









Circulars free, Our big 
— all. Mailed for s stamp. 
onitor Co., Boxg Moodus, Conn. 








310 First Premiums 


Awarded to the PRAIRIE STATE 

INCUBATOR., Guarantee vasulee 
in any climate. Send for catalogue, 

PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO, Homer City,Pa. 











INCUBATORS and BROODERS. 


Incubators from $5 up. 


Catalogue frée. 
L. A. BANTA, Ligonier, Ind, 





cANQUEATOR #REE © 

, bere rein The ew C. 
ecliymen's plans 10c. Address: 

ave. M THe W.T. Facconen Mra. Co.» Jamestowns N.Y. 











rigs to introduce our eoultey Compound. Send 
stamp. C. JAVELLE MFG. CO., Parsons. Kan. 


The IMPROVED 


VICTOR | 
_ all th 


hatches 
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Brooders from $3.80 up. | 
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This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsyl 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. 

COPYRIGHT, 1900. 


Terms. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a_ year: 
Fifty Cents for six months. Subscriptions can commence 
at any time during the year. Specimen copy free. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on your 





paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. Thus Jan, '00, shows that payme nt has been 
received up to January 1, 1900; Feb, ‘00, to February 1, 


1990, and so on. Some time is required after money is 
received before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 
be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES~— Responsible subscribers will 
continue to receive this journal until the publishers are 
notified by letter to_ discontinue, when all ar- 
reavages must be paid. If you do not wish the journal 
continued for another year after your subscription has ex- 
pired, you should then notify us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change in 
the address, subscribers should be sure to give their old 
as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES on application. For Farm- 
ers’ Exchange advertising rates, see that department. 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or ex- 
press r oney orde”s, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by reeular mail. Postage stamps 
(but not Internal Revenue Stamps) will be accepted for 
pm less than $1.00. Money orders, checks and drafts 
should be made payable to the ORANGE JUDD COM- 

NY. A two-cent Revenue Stamp should be placed on 
all checks, drafts and exnress monev orders. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
62 Lafayette Place Marquette Building. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING JANUARY 13, 1900. 











That the farmers of the Empire state are 
bearing more than their just share of tax 
burden, Gov Roosevelt admits in his mes- 
sage to the Albany legislature. He is hope- 
ful, however, that when the new law tax- 
ing franchises as real estate gets into work- 
ing order some measure of relief will come 
to realty owners in both city and country. 
If means for carrying this into effect are 
lacking the legislature should make suit- 
able appropriation. By all means make a 
thorough test of this law. 


The effort in congress fathered by a 
New England member of the house to se- 
cure a repeal of the duty on hides will 
probably receive scant consideration. Irre- 
spective of the merits of the case, there 
is a general disinclination at this time to 
open the question of tariff. But if the ad- 
ministration’s plea to admit Porto Rican 
sugar and tobacco is accorded much weight 
the entire matter will become chaotic, wool 
schedule and all. 


a 


The business of the New York produce ex- 
change must be at a low ebb. It is now pro- 
posed to change someofthe rules that mem- 
bers may speculate, not only in farm pro- 
duce but also in stocks. To make this’ prop- 
osition even more attractive it is proposed 
to trade in fractional shares of these ‘‘se- 
curities.”” Thus this trade organization 
“tails on’ and echoes the speculation of 
Wall street’s stock exchange. Why not add 
another side issue, selling pools on the 
races? 





The grand prize of $250 offered by Ameri- 
can Agriculturist for the best kept garden 
in our garden contest of 1899 has been decid- 
ed upon! In a few days more all the awards 
will have been completed, and the full list 
of prize winners should be announced in 
next week’s American Agriculturist. Until 
then, it would hardly be fair to give out 
any of the names, or to state whether the 
grand prize garden also wins the $250 of- 
fered by the Planet Jr manufacturers or the 
$250 offered by Seedsmen Burpee and 
Rawson. While all cannot win a prize, al- 
most everyone testifies that the pleasure 
and profit of the affair have amply com- 
persated them. Certainly their results, 








EDITORIAL 


Agriculturist from week to week, will work 
a grand rejuvenation in gardening and hor- 
ticulture. If every farmer and other per- 
son who has a bit of land does not have a 
good garden for 1900, it will not be our 
fault. Certainly, the participants in Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist’s garden contest have 
accomplished most inspiring results. Long 
before their experiences have all been print- 
ed, our readers and the world at large will 
gladly admit that this has been the most 
successful effort of the kind ever conducted. 
It will also stimulate still greater interest 
in American Agriculturist’s poultry contest 
for the coming year, in whieh we offer $500 
outright in cash prizes, besides appropriat- 
ing $2500 for expenses of conducting the 
contest, collating and publishing results. 
Other poultry prizes are being contributed, 
and promise to largely exceed the generous 
total that made our garden contest so at- 
tractive. 
I 


The cost of growing corn is a subject of 
perennial interest to every farmer in the 
country. No other paper has made any such 
exhaustive inquiry into this. Three years 
ago a large number of careful records were 
kept by experienced growers, and the re- 
sults, as shown in American Agriculturist’s 
columns, following this inquiry, were ex- 
ceedingly interesting and valuable. Another 
exhaustive record was kept in 1898 from 
blanks revised and improved until they 
were as nearly perfect as experience and 
thought could make them. Great labor has 
been involved in preparing this exhaustive 
series of reports, and the work somewhat 
Gelayed. But we will before long begin the 
publication of this matter, which shall af- 
ford further invaluable testimony relating 
to this problem. In a week or two we will 
also announce the winners of the cash 
prizes offered for the best-kept and most 
complete record. 

EE 


Shippers protesting against the wide- 
sweeping advance in rail freights, both west 
and east of Chicago, have met with initial 
defeat, but will not give up the fight. The 
attorney-general of the United States, to 
whom appeal was made, decides that the 
railroads have not violated the anti-trust 
law in changing the official freight classi- 
fication, and refuses to grant an injunction 
preventing the operation of the new sched- 
ule. He says that after all, the whole ques- 
tion is one for the consideration of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. But he 
might have added that unfortunately that 
body has never been able to exert any far- 
reaching power in securing the enforce- 
ment of its rulings. The people, that great- 
est of all tribunals, must eventually speak, 
and through our representatives in Congress 
give to the commission the authority needed. 

on 


“The rights and privileges of the produc- 
ers of beef cattle should be as well respect- 
ed as those of others.” So says Secretary 
Charles W. Baker of the national live stock 
exchange, in the memorial asking congress 
to refuse to support the Tawney oleo bill. 
True enough; and this brings up the ques- 
tion, isn’t it a fact that the dairy interests, 
of relatively great importance, are not ac- 
corded equal rights under the lax enforce- 
ment or insufficient scope of the present 
oleo law? Without*here discussing the die- 
tetic merits of beef tallow “butter,” the fact 
remains that common honesty of purpose 
will never be fully conserved until the con- 
sumer is absolutely guarded against the 
imposition of calling for butter and re- 
ceiving instead a bogus product. 





Many of the agricultural colleges are of- 
fering such excellent “short courses’ and 
dairy schools, that there will be no excuse 
for ignorance among the rising generation 
of farmers. No other people on earth have 
anything like these advantages, which are 
practically free to all. No wonder that the 
progressiveness and hopefulness of our 
young farmer folk are so contagious. No- 


where are the farmers’ children better off! 
This is tust right, too—the young have all 
the world before them, and no preparation 
is too good for them, so long as it is sen- 
sible. 





To Investigate Cranberry Production. 





Cranberry culture is to receive special 
attention at the hands of the federal cen- 
sus bureau. We express the hope that 
growers in Mass, N J, Wis and elsewhere 
will co-operate with the authorities, and re- 
port conditions carefully. The special 
schedule to be used in this investigation 
has been prepared, and will be distributed 
soon. The main dependence in this inves- 
tigation, says a recent gov’t bulletin, will 
be upon schedules to be transmitted and 
returned by mail, and therefore its success 
will depend very largely upon the interest 
manifested by cranberry growers. If they 
co-operate cordially with the census office, 
the importance and extent of their indus- 
try will be fully represented in the report 
on agriculture, and its rank among the 
special agricultural industries will receive 
suitable public recognition. If they fail to 
do so, however, their industry cannot but 
appear unfavorably, as compared with 
those which are more fully represented in 
the census statistics. 

The inquiries to be made will include 
questions concerning the ownership of each 
plantation or bog. An attempt will be 
made to segregate the area in natural vines 
from that in planted vines, and an inquiry 
concerning the number of vines planted 
during the last three years has been framed 
in order to ascertain the number of young 
vines, and thus indicate in some degree 
the probable future progress of the indus- 
try. There will also be two inquiries, con- 
cerning the quantity produced during ’99. 
The net value of his cranberry crop of ‘99 
will be asked of each producer, and care 
will be taken to exclude from this value 
the cost of packing and marketing. Ef- 
forts will be made to secure other impor- 
tant data. 

Probably everyone understands at this 
time that the work of the census Office is 
in no way connected with taxation or the 
various agencies for assessing taxes, and 
no one should hesitate on account of an er- 
roneous impression to the contrary to fur- 
nish the information asked. The census 
office also emphasizes the fact that there 
will be no disclosure of the private busi- 
ness of any individual; that aggregates 
only will be shown in its reports, and that 
all information received in the schedules 
will, so far as individual reports are con- 
cerned, be regarded as strictly confidential. 
The census office has had extensive corre- 
spondence with cranberry growers and oth- 
ers who have manifested an interest in this 
crop and has made every effort to frame its 
schedules in accordance with their desires. 





Forced Bulbs—Hyacinths, tulips, narcis- 
sus and other so-called Dutch bulbs that 
have been forced in the house cannot “be 
forced again satisfactorily. The best thing 
to do with them after blooming is to cut 
off the flower stalks, place the pots in some 
light window and care for them like other 
plants so long as the leaves remain green. 
After the leaves have faded, let the earth 
dry, take out the bulbs and plant in the 
open ground the following autumn. But 
even then they will not* produce as good 
flowers as newly imported bulbs. 


If a Location for an Orchard or Vine. 
yard is to be selected, choose the highest 
ground, preferably with northern exposure. 
The berry patch may be located on the 
more level 2nd moist ground, but it is well 
to avoid seepy places and sloughs where 
the water is liable to stand or to cut chan- 
nels. Fruit plantations require much la- 
bor and it is well to locate with this id-+a 
in view and the labor-saving idea shouid 
prompt seeding wet lands and sloughs to 
grass—[G. V. H. 





Patrons of Husbandry. 


NEW YORE. 


Genesee Co Pomona met at Bethany Dec 
14 and re-elected W. W. Ware as master. 
Reports showed a gain of 90 new members, 
making 1250 in the county. 


Caton has purchased a two-story build- 
ing, which was built and has been used 
for a store for a few years, and will fit it 
up for a grange hall. This grange has 133 
members in good standing and has for 
many years needed a home of its own. Last 


spring it was decided to build a hall, but 
after the sharp advance in the price of 
building material of all kinds, it was 


thought best to purchase, as above, rather 
than to build on an elaborate plan and 
have a heavy debt hanging over the grange 
for a term of years. It is expected now 
that some interesting and profitable ses- 
sions will be enjoyed. 


Castle’s new officers were installed Jan 
38 as follows: Master, John Brewer; lec- 
turer, C. P. Whitney; secretary, F. E. Whit- 
ney. Addresses were made by John T. 
Kinsey, Rev H. Cornell, Rev H. Andrews, 
John Brewer, C. T. Onley and Miss Mary 
G. Peck. 


Champlain grange of Clinton Co, with 25 
charter members, was organized Dec 8 by 
Deputy John N. Stowe of Mooers, assisted 
by Master P. L. Mahan and Lecturer F. E. 
Duffy, both of Mooers grange. Officers are: 
Master, John H. Pettenger; lecturer, Mrs 
W. H. Hill; secretary, W. C. Lewis. Sev- 
€ral other towns in Clinton Co are soon to 
be organized, and it is expected in the near 
future that the Patrons of Clinton Co will 
be enjoying the benefits of mutual fire in- 
surance, as thousands of Patrons in other 
counties are. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The state grange, at its recent session, 
resolved that while fully recognizing the 
economic advantages resulting from com- 
binations of capital and the substitution 
ef co-operation for destructive competition, 
tolds that these advantages equitably be- 
long to the whole people, where protection, 
ag embodied in the law, alone renders such 
combinations possible and should not be 
Ir.onopolized by the favored few; we ac- 
cordingly demand such legislation by con- 
gress as shall compel such combinations to 
cccupy their true positions as creatures and 
servants of the public by enforcing pub- 
licity of methods and accounts, preventing 
ever-capitalization in its various forms, 
forbidding discriminations in charges, and 
by other means as experience has shown, 
cr may hereafter show, to be necessary. 
The grange also urges the enactment of a 
law regulating interstate traffic in foods, 
drugs and condiments, similar in effect to 
the bill presented to the last federal con- 
gress known as the Brosius pure food bill. 
The grange also asks for the extension of 
the free delivery of mail in rural districts 
as rapidly as possible, and that the service 
be placed on the same permanent footing as 
the delivery of mail in cities and towns. 


OHIO. 
An Ohio Grange Installation. 


On New Year’s day it was my good for- 
tune to witness the installation at Mt Car- 
mel grange. If you had been here and 
seen the threatening aspect of the clouds 
above, the cold, frozen, snowy and cheer- 
less landscape around, and felt the keen 
zero wind that we felt in our faces and 
whistling about our ears in a ride of 10 
miles, you would wonder why I said “good 
fortune”; but there was fire and friendship 
and welcome and good cheer and a boun- 
tiful repast at the end of the ride. Brother 
Harvey Perin was the installing officer, who 
did his part finely without the use of man- 
val. To look the officers-elect in the face 
while installing is so much better, puts so 
rauch more life and reality into the cere- 
mony, and is such a training to give us 
ease and grace in public, that it well pays 
for the labor. Patrons do not half live up 
to their privileges. We have an impres- 
sive installation ceremony, but if we would 
feel its full force and cultivate that respect 
for it which fits importance deserves, we 
must print it upon that {invisible tablet 
within us and bring it forth from its home 
in the great storehouse of thought, like the 
sparkling fountain fresh and clear, from 
ps — recesses of the hills.—fAlbert 

eeds 





GRANGE--MONEY CROPS 


Competition of the Tropics. 
Unfair Foreign Competition. 





California’s fruit and wine industries are 
up in arms against the pending treaty of 
reciprozity with France. Like the pro- 
posed “reciprocal” arrangement with Ar- 
gentina, the French treaty is at the ex- 
pense of American agriculture. Delcasse, 
foreign minister for France, boldly says to 
his countrymen: “Though the American 
government made pressing demands on be- 
half of American agriculture, France was 
able not only to resist them, but actually 
to obtain useful reductions in favor of 
French agricultural products.” It is only 
fair to add, however, that our own depart- 
ment of state has just issued a bulletin to 
the contrary, and claiming certain advan- 
tages for California wines in the French 
market. 

But however that minor point maybe, add 
to all this the proposed reductions upon or 
free admission of all produce from the West 
Indies and the Philippines, together with 
lower duties in wool, hides and sugar frcm 
the Argentine, and the New York Press is 
correct in concluding that ‘‘there is not the 
least exaggeration in the assertion that no 
previous session of congress has been so 
pregnant of dire mischance to American ag- 
riculture” as the present one. The New York 
Press is perhaps the leading republican 
journal of the country, so its position on 
this subject cannot be attributed to pcliti- 
cal bias, as might be said if that paper 
were either a populist or a democratic or- 
gan. It is good to see a city daily battling 
so bravely in the farmers’ behalf. The av- 
erage daily is ignorant of agriculture, and 
has only sneers or superciliousness for the 
farmer. 





Truth About Porto Rico. 





The latest report as to agricultural possi- 
bilities in Porto Rico comes from O. F. Cook, 
special agent U S dep’t of agri. It says that 
the coffee market is so depressed, “sugar 
lands are receiving attention from Ameri- 
can capitalists, and large factories with the 
most modern facilities are being built.’ The 
report adds that “there are many districts 
in the island in which,not more than 10 per 











This excellent variety bears abundantly of large bri he 
red Tomatoes, very smooth, and of delicious quality. 
plants stand up like a tree without support of any kind. 

In order to give every reader of the American Agri- 
culturist a chance to test this tomato without cost, I will 
send a sample packet of seed, also a packet of My Per- 
fection Lettuce, the finest in the world, also pkt. of 
Papaver Carnation, beautiful brilliant flowers, together 
with my Hiustrated Catalogue for 1900. FREE to anyone 
enclosing 2-cent stamp for return postage. 

Address plainly 


F. FINCH, Box 17, Clyde, N. Y. 


9 CORDS IN 10 HOURS 





t than 2 men in a’ 
in use, Send for 





First order secures 
FOLDING GAWING MA 
55-57-59 No. Jefferson St., 
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WHAT IS 
THE REASON? 


Why is it that you are not equal to the 
task nature sets for you to do? 

Why do you find weakness stealing over 
you and growing day by day? 

Why that ashy, chalky complexion? 

Why that inability to hold your urine? 

Why those distressing pains across your 
back? 

All these symptoms are unmistakable evi- 
dences of kidney trouble. 

The kidneys, that make the human en- 
gine of life move as nature intended, are 
not working properly and should have 
prompt attention. 

If you need a medicine for kidney, blad- 
der or uric acid trouble, you should begin 
using the famous new discovery, Dr. Kil- 
mer’s Swamp-Root. It gives quick relief, 
and cures the most distressing cases. 

Hospitals use it in all kinds of cases, espe- 
cially severe and urgent ones. Doctors pre- 
scribe it freely in their practice and in their 
families, and use it when they need a kid- 
ney and bladder tonic themselves. 

Tens of thousands of grateful patients 
have written to Dr. Kilmer & Co., and these 
letters have been fashioned into a handy 
volume of ready reference, which should be 
in every household. This volume and a 
sample bottle of Swamp-Root will be mail- 
ed to any reader of this paper who will send 
name and address to Dr. Kilmer & Co., and 
state that they read this generous offer in 
the American Agriculturist. 

If there is any doubt in your mind as to 
your condition, take from your urine on 
arising about two ounces, place it in a glass 
or bottle and let it stand 24 hours. If, on 
examination, it is milky or cloudy, if there 
is a brick-dust settling, or if small particles 
float about in it, your kidneys are in need 
of immediate attention. 

Swamp-Root is for sale everywhere in 
bottles of two sizes and two prices, fifty 
cents and one dollar. Remember the name, 
as -Root, and the address, Bingham- 
ton, 
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Company 

SAGINAW, _ (241 
are makers of 

Low-Down 

FARM && : Dias amas 


METAL € 
WHEELS for 


Old Farm Wagons, and 
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Circulars Free. 
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Our 1900 Catalog has more 
information than any we 
ever issued. Send for one, 
no matter how many of our 
old ones you have had, Free 
wagon for F 9400. 





LEAVE NEW YORK 

530 P.M, 

ARRIVE CHICAGO 
4.30 P. M. next da 











by the New York Central’s “Lake Shore’ 
Limited.” The most comfortable and lux- 
urious long-distance train in the world. 


1,000 MILES IN 2 HOURS. 


A booklet on the “Lake Shore Limited,” con- 
taining also a novel aud unique de: criptive time 
table of > a train, will be sent free by 
ad orge H. Daniels, General al Pascenges 
Agent, t Grand Central Station, New York. 
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cent of the land is now in use.” Curiously 
enough, the report says not a word about 
the island’s vast possibilitres in tobacco cul- 
ture and manufacture. It does say, how- 
ever, that “oranges, limes and other citrous 
fruits and semi-tropic vegetables’ can be 
grown in great profusion. This report fully 
confirms all that we have said as to the 
competition of tropical agriculture with do- 
mestic farmers. The department’s first re- 
port, in March last, emphasized the fact 
that wages are only 9 to 30c per day in 
Porto Rico, and the average cost of living 
cnly 5c per day. All this means competi- 
tion which our farmers should not be forced 
to submit to. 


Tobacco in the Philippines. 
FRED GREGORY, CO F, 13TH MINN VOLS. 


Tobacco is probably the best known prod- 
uct exported from the Philippines, the 
Manila wrapper being known the world 
over. Three-fourths of all tobacco grown 
in the Philippines comes from the provinces 
of Isabella and Cogaun, on the island of 
Luzon, and the best grade leaf also comes 
from these two provinces. North and South 
Hocos, Abra and Union provinces also grow 
tobacco. The islands of Cebu, Negros and 
Panay also produce some _ tobacco, but 
neither in quantity nor quality does it ap- 
proach Luzon. 

The tobacco lands in the provinces of Isa- 
bella and Oayugau, where the best grades 
are raised, are along the Cagauan and oth- 
er rivers in these provinces. The soil is 
fairly heavy, limy and very rich in decom- 
posed vegetable matter. The rivers of this 
district overflow their banks every rainy 
season and leave on the lands a deposit of 
mud and vegetable matter, often 8 to 10 in 
deep and of wonderful richness. There is 
not an ounce of fertilizer, either commer- 
cial or barnyard, used on the tobacco plan- 
tations and many of them have had the 
same crop every year for 40 or 50 years. 
The lowlands that are inundated every year 
grow the finest tobacco, yet the high lands 
also produce a very fine leaf, although 
lighter. This land is planted in Oct, the 
low lands in Dec and Jan to avoid danger 
of young plants being flooded out. 

The native Filipino cultivates the land in 
the same way it has been done for a cen- 
tury, everything being done by hand and in 
the laziest, slipshod way possible. The land 
is plowed by a water buffalo dragging a 
crotched tree branch through the soil a few 
times, is then pulverized and laid off into 
seed beds. Seed is mixed with wood ashes 
and sown broadcast. It germinates in eight 
days and at two months the young plants 
are 6 or 7 in high with five or six leaves, 
and ready for transplanting. They are set 
3 ft apart, being protected from the sun’s 
rays while young by a piece of banana bark 
being stuck in the ground by their side. 
Tobacco worms are a serious pest, but not 
nearly as bad as in the U S. 

As the plant grows, the first five or six 
leaves are plucked, -as they rest on the 
ground and are dirty and valueless. Work- 
men go from one plant to another, picking 
the ripest leaves, distinguished by their 
dark color. If a leaf does not respond eas- 
ily to the slight pressure used by the picker, 
it is left on the plant as not being ripe. As 
soon as enough leaves have been gathered 
to fill a cart, they are covered with ba- 
nana leaves and taken to the curing sheds. 
Here they are strung on small bamboo 
poles, hung up in the shed and carefully 
kept from exposure to the sun and rain. 
When dry and of the same color they are 
piled in squares. In 10 or 12 days the poles 
and leaves are given their first turning, the 
top pole going on the bottom of the new 
pile, and so on- until all leaves are ex- 
posed alike. They are turned twice more 
the next five or six weeks. This process is 
called sweating, and needs the attention of 
an expert. If the leaves are turned too 
soon, fermentation has not completed. and 
the proper color cannot be obtained. If 
allowed to stay too long in the pile, the 
leaves sweat and’lose both strength and 
color. Tobacco curing can only be learned 
by long practice and close attention to de- 
tails. 

After curing, the leaves are graded, re- 
moved from the poles and tied in bunches 
of 10. These bunches are afterward tied 100 
leaves in a bunch and ready for sale. 





Writing in the Popular Science Quarter- 
ly, Prof J. F. Crowell points out that the 
cultivation of cane is half the cost of su- 
gar production in the tropics. The present 


TOBACCO--SUGAR 


method of cheap labor applied unscientifi- 
cally is wasteful, but where this cheap la- 
bor is intelligently directed by ~ modern 
methods, sugar cane can be grown in the 
Fast Indies and the West Indies at a vast 
reduction in cost from the old and waste- 
ful methods heretofore employed. This has 
been done with such remarkable success in 
Java and in Egypt that the export of cane 
sugar from those countries has increased 
by leaps and bounds. It is because capital- 
ists and land owners realize the enormous 
rrofits of the cane sugar industry in the 
tropics under free trade with this country, 
that they are now spending so much time, 
money and energy to accomplish their pur- 
pose. 





The French winemakers are in splendid 
shape to take advantage of reciprocity fa- 
fers granted them by our gov't. Accord- 
in:g to the U S consul at Lyons, France, the 
total product of 1899 is very much in excess 
of a year ago, and farmers are devoting 
more land to vineyards each season. One 
of the newspaper organs of the wine in- 
dustry says the agriculturists of France are 
devoting more of their land to wine grow- 
ing than in any time during the past 40 
years. Thousands of acres have been new- 
ly rlanted with vines, and greatly increased 
stretches of mountain and hillside will be 
uncer cultivation another year. No vine is 
looked upon as worthy of cultivation in 
France until it is grafted with the Ameri- 
can vine, being then free from phylloxera. 





“Within five years sugar will be produced 
so much cheaper in the U S than it can be 
produced in the West Indies that the pro- 
auction of purely tropical products will be 
found more profitable on those islands.” 
This statement is made by S. A. Knapp, an 
egent of the U S department of agricul- 
ture. It is part and parcel of the absurd 
statements issued by Sec’y Wilson’s depart- 
ment for political effect. Every grower of 
sugar beets or sugar cane in the U S and 
still more every manufacturer of sugar 
therefrom, realizes the utter absurdity of 
any such statement. Yet such utterances 
are being accepted by those not posted as 
“official,” and therefore as unbiased and 
correct, 





The wholesale price of raw sugars showed 
considerable fluctuation during ’99. The rate 
of duty was of course unchanged through- 
out. According to Willet & Gray’s Sugar 





A COSY PIONEER HOME 


~ 





Trade Journal, centrifugals opened Jan 1, 
°99. at $4.31 per 100 lbs net, declined to 4.25, 
advanced by early May to 4.75, the highest 
point of the year. This was followed by a 
decline to 4.25 by Nov, the figure named 
holding until Dec 31, ’99. The average price 
of centrifugals last year was 4.42, against 
4.23% in ’98, 3.56 in ’97, 3.6244 in ’96, 3.27 in 95, 
3.24 in °94, 3.69 in ’93, 3.31 in ’92, 3.86 in ’91. 
Should the present firmness be continued 
during 1900, this may mean three years of 
advancing prices against seven years of 
declining prices. 


——— 


Tobacco Crop and Market. 





In Cigar Leaf Growing Sections. 


Trading has been dull during the hoiiday 
season. In New York, fillers and binders 
have been in demand and wrapper goods 
bring long prices. But little trading is re- 
ported in Pa and O, although Zimmer 
Spanish is held firm for better than 10 or 
lic. It is said only a few thousand cases 
of the ’99 Wis crop are now owned by 
growers. The crop was never before moved 
so soon or at such satisfactory prices. New 
England growers have but little to sell. 

THE HEAvY LEAF MARKET—Now that the 
books have been balanced for the year, it is 
found that the Cincinnati market disposed 
of 12,000 hhds more than in ’98 and deliv- 
eries were 10,000 more. Receipts were about 
6 per cent-less than the average of the past 
10 yrs, although 18,400 hhds more than in 
’98. The best price realized during the year 
was $25 for a hogshead of ’98 tobacco. 

Congress will be petitioned by the na- 
tional cigar leaf board of trade to amend 
the law governing duties on imported leaf, 
so that the duty will not be payable until 
the leaf is withdrawn from bonded ware- 
houses. Duties are now collected at time 
of entry. 





Obstructed Teat—Mrs A. A. D. (Pa) has 


a cow, one of whose teats will not give any 
milk without using the milk tube and even 
with the use of the tube the teat seems to 
be drying up. This trouble is caused by a 
hard substance dropping into the tube of 
the teat from the udders, the result of the 
inflammation in that quarter of the udder. 
The only remedy in such cases is to have 
the obstruction removed by a qualified 
veterinarian. 





IN FAR OFF WASHINGTON 


Winner of a second prize in our house contest 


In a clearing among the tall forests of Cowlitz Co, Wash, is the cosy, comfortable 
home of Ernst Skarstedt, a pioneer in that state, now such a favorite with immi- 
grants from other districts. The photographs and pians of this homestead seemed to 
the judges in our house contest worthy a prize, showing so much of home comfort and 
good taste along with economy of space and money. The money cost Of such a place, 
built under local conditions, would be of little use for purposes of comparison, Bright 
touches of human interest are added to th views and plans by the appearance of the 
wife and children in the dooryard, and of the sturdy young pioneer himself in his li- 
brary—evidently a larger and better collection of books than many a man working 
under more favorable conditions can boast. The outbuildings, except the barn, are 
connected with the house in.a convenient manner. Every square foot seems to be used 


to good advantage. 











New Jersey Fruit Growers Happy. 





The 25th annual meeting of the state hor- 
ticultural society was more than ordinarily 
interesting in view of the fact that it was 
the silver anniversary of the association 
and also that the society now has a silver 
medal presented at the recent Philadelphia 
meeting of the American pomological so- 
ciety for the best exhibit of fruits. This 
medal was awarded by a committee of the 
pomological society and the exhibit was 
highly commended as “a large and 
meritorious display.” It consisted of 
696 plates in 12 different classes. The 
fruit was collected from the _ follow- 
ing counties: Sussex, Morris, Essex, 
Monmouth, Mercer, Burlington and 
Gloucester. The exhibit was in charge 
of Ira Blackwell, assisted by Dr J. B. Ward, 
D. A. Vandeveer and J. B. Rogers. Mem- 
bers were much elated by this success and 
have determined to make a good showing 
at the Paris exposition the present year. 

In his report Secretary H. I. Budd re- 
viewed the work of the year, stating that 
300 volumes of last year’s report had been 
published and distributed. The annual ap- 
propriation now received direct from the 
state amounts to $400, and this taken in 
connection with the $300 received from the 
state board of agriculture enables the so- 
ciety to do more efficient work than ever 
before. Because of this extra money it was 
possible to make the splendid showing in 
Philadelphia. The horticultural crops of 
1898 were excellent with the exception of 
peaches. N J orchards produced a bounti- 
ful supply of apples and a better crop of 
apples than any other state in the Union 
this year. Kieffer pears were abundant 
yielders and are proving themselves a great 
market variety. The past year N J was the 
second state in the Union in the production 
of pears. The peach crop was very short 
because of the severe freeze in Feb, 1898, 
but in a few sections there were fair crops 
of peaches which sold much higher than 
usual. The grape crop was large and cran- 
berries yielded 75 per cent of the previous 
year. 

San Jose scale appears to be getting worse 
and is already very destructive. Hail- 
storms were very disastrous, particularly 
in the southern part of the state, where in 
some sections entire crops of fruit and veg- 
etables were completely ruined. Taken as 
a whole the season was not very profitable 
for fruit and vegetable growers except for 
those who got their stuff on the market 
early. In this case it-was ahead of south- 
ern grown and sold well. Late and me- 
dium products put on the market came into 
competition with products from further 
south and yielded no profit. Drouth and 
poor quality had much to do with the low 
prices. The secretary recommended in or- 
der to be successful that fruit growers of 
N J must take more care in the production 
of very early vegetables and fruits, putting 
them on the market in the very best con- 
dition. More attention must be given to 
the proper grading and sorting, as the price 
of any consignment is usually measured by 
the poorest package it contains. This must 
come about largely by co-operation in mar- 
keting: 

In spite of the somewhat gloomy pros- 
pects as shown by this report, Secretary 
Budd points out that farmers still have 
reason for congratulation. Better roads 
have enabled quicker and cheaper market- 
ing and the establishment of distributing 
exchanges has often preyented the sending 
of fruit to a glutted market. Rural mail 
delivery and electricity have enabled the 
grower to keep in better touch with mar- 
ket conditions and better informed in every 
way. The great demand for canned. goods 
for the armies of the old world as well as 
our own country has been a great boon to 
N J horticulturists. The higher prices for 
horses and the general advance in all lines 
have helped the producer. A more system- 
atic and scientific breeding of fruits and 
vegetables is necessary in order that a 
higher grade product be secured. 

The treasurer, Charles L. Jones, in his re- 
port showed that at the beginning of 1898 
there was $24 in the treasury. After paying 
all expenses of 1899 from annual dues and 
the state appropriation the society now has 
on hand a balance of $248.99. 

In his annual address, Pres 8. B. Ketchum 
compared the horticulture of to-day with 
that of 100 years age. He showed the won- 
derful advances that have been made dur- 
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Another Wonderful 
Slocum Victory! 


The Great Physician Cures a Victim of Weak Lungs After 
Her Family Physician Failed. 


America’s Famous Specialist Will Send You the Free Treat- 
ment, Which Cures Consumption, Weak Lungs, Catarrh 
and All Pulmonary Diseases. 











Dr Slocum, whose countless miracles in 
the treatment of diseases of the lungs and 
head are attracting wide attention through- 
out the country, declares that fully 90 per 
cent of all the deaths due to the existence 
of the consumptive bacilli in the system 
can be positively prevented by his new dis- 
coveries. 

Overworked men and women whose lungs 
are weak and debilitated can be speedily 
restored by the Slocum treatment, proof of 
which is furnished by thousands of reports 
constantly coming in. 

One of the more recentrestorations is that 
of Mrs Mariah Crossley of Mt Carmel, Ill, 
who writes: 

“Over a year ago I contracted lung trou- 
ble, besides suffering terribly from catarrh. 
I grew steadily worse, until I was an in- 
valid. My family physician tried every- 
thing, but his treatment accomplished 
nothing. I finally resorted to patent medi- 
cines, but they also gave me no relief. Al- 
though only 44 years old, yet I was unable 
to retain my strength and the outcome was 
very dark. Finally I read of Dr Slocum’s 
success and sent for his full course of med- 
icine. The effect was wonderful, for I only 
used half the quantity before I began to get 
well. It was not long before my catarrh 
disappeared and shortly after my lungs be- 
came strong and well—I was cured. To- 
day I am as well as ever and can never say 
too much for Dr Slocum.” 

Dr Slocum urges every sufferer to seek perfect health. 

Cold weather seizes upon the weak spots and the only preventive is good health. 

Those sensitive lungs need new strength, those hollow cheeks need healthy flesh, 
which can only be obtained by the Slocum treatment. 

If you are not robust your system will succumb to disease. If your present trou- 
bles are not cured, the disease will eat into your very life like a cancer, but the cure 
is not difficult if you go about it right. The Slocum treatment makes you strong by 
killing the germs and enabling nature to throw off disease. It heals the raw, inflamed 
surfaces, stops the formation of unhealthy mucus and allays irritation. 

Four distinct preparations are employed, each a wonderful specific in itself. To- 
gether they. never fail and will cure, as statistics show, the following: Consumption, 
Lung Weakness, Asthma, Catarrh, La Grippe and its after effects, stubborn Coughs 
and Colds, Bronchitis and Throat affections, Wasting away, Pulmonary troubles and 


Tuberculosis. FR EE TR EAT M E NT. 


To further demonstrate to the werld the wonderful value of his discoveries, Dr Slo- 
cum has arranged to send out at once several thousand more FREE full course treat- 
ments, consisting of the four preparations, to all who write for them. 

Simply address Dr T. A. Slocum, 98 Pine Street, New York, N Y, giving your 
express. and postofiice address and stating that you read the announcement in 
American Agriculturist. 

No matter how many discouragements you have met with, Dr Slocum will cure 





you. 
If in need of expert advice, Dr Slocum will thoroughly diagnose your troubles free 
of charge, and tell you how to get well quickly. 


Common Sense of Gatarrh 


It is a fact that catarrh is inflammation. To try to cure it by old-fashioned or 
unscientific methods is only to make it worse. The most scientific and simplest way is 
to treat it locally by the use of 


OZOJELL---Cure for Catarrh, 


the bland, demulcent, healing jelly that soothes, relieves and cures. Easy to apply, 
pleasant to use, prompt and permanent in results. The formula of Herr J. Muller, Phy- 
Sician in Ordinary to Emperor of Austria, and is for sale by all druggists in 50-cent 
patent Ozojell nasal tubes. 
its great curative properties a free 
TO PROVE sample will be sent by mail prepaid 


to any address on. request. 


OZOJELL CURE, 219 Tempte Court, New York. 
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ing that time. He pointed out the bene- 
fits to be derived from making fruit ex- 
hibits, stating that during the past year 
the one exhibit at Philadelphia had done 
more to advertise N J than anything in 
the previous horticultural history of the 
state. He congratulated the society on the 
acquisition of the $700 from the state and 
the state board of agriculture, and showed 
that this was a great advantage. Success 
in horticulture from now on will be due 
to intelligent management. Never before 
was so much information from experts to be 
cbtained. merely for the asking. The suc- 
cess of individual growers will depend up- 
on personal effort and the intelligent use 
of everything within reach. The agricul- 
ture of N J has been differentiated into 
two great branches, namely horticulture 
and dairying. He believes it will continue 
to pay to raise fruits in the state, stat- 
ing that apples this year, although a large 
crop, were very profitable. 

Each session of the convention was very 
valuable. A large number of excellent pa- 
pers were presented and the discussions 
were of more than usual interest. There 
were many prominent fruit growers present 
from N J and some from Pa. Another 
pleasing feature was the presence of quite 
a number of young horticulturists. At so 
many meetings of this kind the attend- 
ance is confined largely to old men. A very 
interesting address was made by Prof 
George C. Butz of Pa state college on Or- 
namentation of home grounds. Entomolo- 
gist John B. Smith discussed the Insect in- 
jury of the year. Dr Byron D. Halsted 
talked on Sweet corn, I. J. Blackwell on 
Apples, S. S. Voorhees on Peach culture, Mr 
Ernst and Mr Black on Pruning, A. L. Jor- 
dan of the exper sta on Horticultural work 
at the college farm, Richard Norton on 
Violet culture, and H. W. Collingwood on 
Cowpeas. Extended extracts from. the 
leading papers presented will appear in 
later issues. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: Pres, H. E. Hale; vice- 
president, W. H. Reid; sec’y, Henry I. Budd 
of Mt Holly; executive committee, J. B. 
Ward, E. P. Beebe, D. A. Vandeveer, I. J. 
Blackwell and S. B. Ketchum. A special 
discussion was had on the advisability of 
investigating new fruits and flowers that 
may be grown in the state, ant bringing 
them to the notice of the society if they are 
rromising. A standing committee was ap- 
pointed for this purpose a few years ago, 
but seems to have been forgotten, and a 
new committee to look after this work 
for the coming year was appointed, as fol- 
lows: Dr J. B. Ward, F. C. Goble, I. J. 
Blackwell and J. C. Williams. The society 
selected as delegate to the state board of 
agri meeting, J. B. Conover. Other com- 
mittees were as follows: Fruits, Charles 
Black, S. C. De Cou, D. Baird,’ John Repp, 
A. E. Hedden: flowers, F. C. Goble, H. T. 
Jones, E. P. Beebe; vegetables, J. B. Rog- 
ers, Joseph Burt and J. L. Limpincott. The 
fruit exhibit consisted of about 30 plates of 
apples of very fine appearance and was 
very highly commended by the fruit com- 
mittee, the chairman of which said that 
the condition of the exhibit testified to the 
excellence of the 1899 crop. The exhibit 
was made by David Baird; T. J. Beans, I. 
J. Blackwell, A. E. Hedden, A. C. De Cou 
and a few others. There were a few flow- 
ers shown and Chairman Beebe of the 
flower committee called special attention 
to a red seedling carnation which was es- 
pecially noticeable for its fragrance. He 
further stated that most of the growers 
are looking for a good crimson carnation— 
one that is first-class in every particular. 
There is nothing of the kind now on the 
market. 

GOOD PRICES FOR EARLY VEGETABLES, 


The report of the vegetable committee 
made by W. H. Reid was confined to the 
central and southern portions of the state, 
as it so happened that none of the mem- 
bers were located in the northern section. 
It was also confined to investigations made 
among market gardeners. The early part 
of the season was especially favorable for 
the growing of garden plants. The ground 
worked easily, good stands were obtained 
and the crops made a vigorous growth. 
From the extra early crops of radishes, 
beets, cabbages, potatoes and the like, an 
excellent profit was made, as these were 
marketed before the same crops arrived 
from the south. Medium and late. crops 
were not profitable, because of -southern 
competition. Present indications point to a 
shortage of vegetable seeds, especially 
beans, peas, onions, cabbages. Market gar- 
Geners must watch the seed market care- 
fully and govern themselves accordingly. 


Taking the different crops, Mr Reid 
pointed out that peas were almost a to- 
tal failure, due to the small acreage caused 
by the scarcity of seed and the presence 
of insects which destroyed the vines. The 
very earliest peas brought good prices, ear- 
ly varieties yielding well and selling rapid- 
ly. The egg plant crop was very poor, but, 
the price good. The acreage of peppers 
was large and the yield heavy. The price 
was somewhat below the average. Onions 
made a good yield and were a paying crop, 
especially the small bulbs used for pickles. 
New Jersey had a better all-round cabbage 
crop this season than for a number of 
years. This was principally true of the ear- 
ly varieties. Late kinds were affected by a 
green worm, which did considerable dam- 
age, and by a spotted bug which punctured 
the outer leaves. Watermelons were a full 
crop and prices for early ones excellent, It 
is a rather peculiar fact that the price of 
watermelons is regulated largely by the 
prices paid for peaches. Early cantaloupes 
yielded well and brought good prices. Early 
cucumber pickles also sold well, but late 
varieties were not profitable. The squash 
crop was abundant and kept well. 

In some sections celery was unusually 
good and of especially fine flavor, while in 
others it was poor and greatly injured by 
rust.. It is worthy of note that the con- 
sumption of celery is on the _ increase, 
some localities using three times as much 
as three years ago. Sweet corn was excel- 
lent. The price was good for extra early, 
but late and medium varieties were not 
profitable. The early crop of tomatoes 
blighted badly and decayed at the blossom 
end. The market the fore part of the sea- 
son was satisfactory, but much of the me- 
dium and late crop was not picked. Grow- 
ers who contracted with canning factories 
fared the best of any. Sweet potatoes were 
a very poor crop and the acreage much 
below the average. Extra early varieties 
were good, but after the first week of July 
prices were so low that there was no profit. 
Sweet potatoes were poor, there being great 
difficulty in getting sprouts early in the 
season. Those that were raised in manure 
beds seemed to be affected most, this be- 
ing due probably to the mild weather, 
which, combined with the manure heat, 
caused abnormal conditions. The quality 
of the crop was good. There was consid- 
erable sweet potato disease and the cold 
weather of late Sept did some damage to 
the tubers in the ground. 

APP1LES AND PEARS ABUNDANT. 

The report of the fruit committee was 
made by Charles Black. Peach buds were 
destroyed by the cold weather of Feb 9 to 
11 except in three or four localities which 
escaped: and bore good crops. Rot was 
somewhat prevalent, but did not do a great 
amount of damage. Strawberries were 
greatly injured by drouth. The present 
season was the best for apples and pears 
that N J has had for a long time. Among 
pears, Kieffers were far ahead as a mar- 
ket variety, bearing and selling well. The 
very cold weather of Oct, preceded and fol- 
lowed by warm weather, had a bad effect 
on the keeping qualities of all late fruits, 
eausing them to decay much earlier than 
usual. The plum crop was very heavy and 
generally profitable. The Ben Davis apple 
and the Kieffer pear are now being planted 
more largely than any other varieties. 

In Mercer Co, the Bartlett and Seckel sold 
well and bore good crops. Among apples, 
Mammoth Black Twig is a new variety and 
seems to be an especially good one. The 
York Imperial has come to stay, being a 
good bearer, hardy and of high quality. 
Good fruits of all kinds sell at fair prices. 
Quinces were a fair crop. Among grapes, 
Moore’s Early, Worden and Niagara were 
the most profitable. In blackberries, Wil- 
son and Early Harvest led. Among rasp- 
berries, Kansas seems to be the best all- 
round variety. The Fay currant is a favor- 
ite. This season, medium-sized chestnuts 
like the Paragon were much more profitable 
than the very large ones. In Middlesex Co, 
apples sold for $1 to 2 per barrel. Cherries 
were never better, peaches poor. The Mont- 
morency cherry seems to be the favorite 
in this section with Cuthbert the leading 
raspberry. In Essex Co, the apple crop was 
large, but has not kept well. In Sussex Co, 
the Greening apple was a full erop, while 
the Baldwin was poor. Cherries yielded 
abundantly and were very free from rot. 
In Camden Co, there was a itusge yield of 
Baldwins, Smith’s Ciders and "Winesaps. 
Prices were not high. Fruit ripened early 
and did not keep well. Sour cherries and 
Plums yielded abundantly. .The Columbia 
raspberry is a great favorite in this sec- 
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tion and the Snyder blackberry very pro- 
lific, especially where irrigated. 

Taking the year as a whole, the fruit 
committee concludes that there is much 
reason for encouragement among fruit 
growers, but they must use every means to 
put their fruit on the market in good con- 
dition. March gave excessive rainfalls, but 
during the season there was a decided ab- 
sence of fungous diseases and it naturally 
followed that the effects of spraying were 
less apparent this year than usual. 


FLOWER SEASON NOT SATISFACTORY. 


_The flower committee report that the flo- 
rists’ business is not.in a very satisfactory 
cendition. Prices were not as high as usual 
and there was no increase in the business. 
One encouraging feature was a good local 
retail trade, with no disposition to cut 
prices. Chrysanthemums are still in the 
greatest demand, selling ’way ahead of any 
other kind of flower. The prices, however, 
were 25 per cent lower than last vear. 
Roses were .a trifle higher. Beauty leads 
all other varieties. The new Liberty seems 
to be @ good rose and sells. well, while 
Brides do well in a good soil and are in 
good demand, Carnation prices are about 
5 per cent higher,. with the old favorites, 
Scott, McGowan and Daybreak, still in the 
lead. White Cloud is a desirable white va- 
riety. The price of violets is a little 
higher, due to the shortage of the crop. 
Lilies sell well, but many bulbs rotted, 
thus causing considerable loss. Dahlia grow- 
ing is in good condition. Hardy phlox and 
petunias are recommended for home yards. 
In the greenhouse mildew was very 
bad on roses and the - hot weather 
of June shortened the crop. Sweet 
peas were greatly injured by the presence 
of the green fly and red spider. American- 
grown bulbs seem to be coming into fa- 
vor. The committee discourages the grow- 
ing of novelties to any great extent and 
advises most planters to select well-tried 
kinds, adding a few novelties each year. 


OHIO. 


Knox Co—Many have begun to cut and 
pack their crop of ice, which is clear and 
from 6 to 8 in thick. Wheat has a light 
covering of snow which will be quite a pro- 
tection for it. Many fields need all the pro- 
tection they can get, as the fly has weak- 
ened the plants very much. It has been a 
very good winter for stock so far with lit- 
tle rain or excessive cold and plenty — of 
feed for amount of stock kept. Hogs are 
nearly all marketed and are now worth 
from 3% to 4c. A farmer in Wayne town- 
ship killed and dressed two Chester 
White pigs 165 days old that weighed when 
dressed 222 and 227 lbs, respectively. He 
sold them to a butcher in Mt Vernon, who 
stated that they were nothing but grease 
with almost no tenderloin in them. When 
will men learn to feed to make meat fit 
for food? Not as long as buyers will pay 
the same price for all kinds or buy with- 
out seeing the hog. An effort is being put 
forth to have salaries of county officers re- 
duced at the present session of the legisla- 
ture.—[W. H. P. 


Carroll Co—Present appearances indi- 
cate great damage done to wheat by fly. 
Stock is doing well this winter except some 
sheep which were in bad condition when 
winter began. Hogs for spring market will 
be short on account of short corn crop. 

Merino-Delaine Officers—The Merino- 
Delaine sheep breeders’ ass’n in session at 
Springfield, Clark Co, Jan 4, elected the 
following officers: Pres, O. E. Bradfute, 
Cedarville; first vice-pres, James Bradin, 
Bellefontaine; second vice-pres, Frank 
Turnbull, Cedarville; sec and treas, George 
A, Henry, Bellefontaine; corresponding sec, 
A. Skransekfy, Tiffin; directors, L. S. Dukes 
of Buffington, George Helser of Herring, J. 
N. Silers of Urbana, F. F. Warner of 
Bloomfield. 


Successful Poultry Show—The Akron 
poultry show which opened Jan 3 in Akron, 
Summit Co, was one of the most successful 
in the state. There were more than 1000 
birds on exhibition and entries were _ re- 
ye from N Y, Pa, Ill and Ind besides 

0. 


Dairy School Opened—The winter course 
in dairying at the state university opened 
Jan 4 under promising auspices. The 
school is in charge of. Prof John W. Deck- 
er. associate professor in dairying, who 
was for eight years at Madison, Wis, and 
came to Ohio well recommended. 

















Corn Movement and Market. 





Corn is lower than a year ago, but higher 
than at this date in ’97, ’96 or ’95. The 
autumn of 1899 was ideal.*n nearly every 
section of the corn belt for gathering and 
cribbing the great American crop. It is 
now moving to market at a fair but not 
rapid pace, freight rates to N Y, Pa and 
N E being higher than in the fall, serving 
to increase the cost to dairymen and other 
Hastern consumers of westerm corn. 

The calendar year showed exports approxi- 
mating 200,000,000 bu. Official figures place the 
exports during 11 months ended Nov 30, 
185,833,000 bu, valued at $74,742,000, while in 
the corresponding months of ’98, exports 
were 185,284,000 bu, but brought only $68,- 
513,000. As shown in our columns from time 
to time, America is the chief source of the 
world’s corn supply, furnishing 80 per cent 
annually, yet Austro-Hungary, Roumania 
and Argentina are competitors worthy of 
consideration. The last named especially 
through the possibilities of further liberal 
consideration. 

The subjoined table affords an opportu- 
nity to compare values of corn and oats 
during a long series of years. While not 
exhaustive, the figures show that the gen- 
eral tendency in both corn and oats is to 
advance after January and into early sum- 
mer. Chicago prices are given, as they 
govern largely here in the east. 

TOP PRICES IN CORN AND OATS AT CHICAGO, 
[Price in cents per bushel, No 2 in store.] 


-Jan— 7-Ma “Nn -ouly -Sept— 7--Dec—~ 
Corn Oats Corn Oats Corn Oats Corn Oats Corn Oats 


1809... .. 38 28 34 28 35 25 35 23 32 23 
1898 ...... 28 24 37 32 36 26 31 22 38 28 
1897 23 17 26 19 29 18 32 21 27 24 
ne 28 19 30 20 28 19 22 17 24 19 
1895 46 29 55 31 47 25 36 21 27 18 
gp ATR 36 29 39 36 46 41 58 31 48 29 
1893.. 45 32 45 32 42 30 43 29 37 29 
1892.. 39 30100 34 52 34 49 34 43 31 
1891.. 50 44 70 54 66 45 68 30 59 34 
1890.. 30 21 35 30 47 35 50 651 53 44 
1885.. 40 29 49 36 48 33 45 27 43 29 
1880.. 41 36 38 34 38 26 41 35 42 33 
1875.. 70 53 76 65 77 56 62 40 54 31 





The Hop Movement and Market. 





At New York, hop market without im- 
particular firmness. Interior sales 74%@10c, 
home brewers, and some export business 
in high grade goods. Advices from the 
country indicate more or less inquiry on 
the part of buyers, yet the market lacks 
portant change, moderate demand from 
but choice lots would command more, 

Quotations at New York city are as fol- 
lows: N Y state crop of 1899, ch 12144@1l4c p 
lby prime 10@12c, medium 8@9c, common 
5@7c, crop of ’98 5@8c, olds 3@5c. Pacific 
coast, crop of ’99, ch 124%@14c, prime 10@12c, 
medium 8@9c, common 5@7c, crop of ’98 5@ 
Sc, olds 2@6c. German, crop of ’99, to ar- 
rive 32@40c. 

A mass meeting of hop growers was held 
at Salem, Ore, in Dec, at which by unani- 
mous vote it was decided to support the 
state hop growers’ ass’n. About 250 hop 
growers were present and at the close of 
the meeting several thousand bales were of- 
fered to the association. 

Over 24,000 bales of hops are controlled 
by the Oregon hop growers’ ass’n. 

Shipments from Cobleskill, N Y, week en- 
ed Dec 31, 438 bales. Total Dec shipments 
1589 bales. compared with 1032 bales one 
year earlier. 

BREAKABEEN, Fulton Co, N Y—James Nel- 
son will plow up his hop yard in the spring. 
A great many hop yards in this vicinity 
will be so treated. 





The Milk Market. 

At Philadelphia, the milk market is re- 
ported easy by Sec Miller of the milk ex- 
change, who states that surplus milk on the 
platform has sold at prices as low as 3%c 
p qt. The exchange price during Dec was 
4c, Nov 4c and Oct 3%c. From these fig- 
ures, the farmers pay the freight, approx- 
imating 1%c p qt. 


No License Required—M. M., N J: Non- 
zlcoholic homemade wine can be sold with- 
out a license 
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NEW YORK. 


Breakabeen, Fulton Co, Jan 8—The farm- 
ers’ institute held at Breakabeen was well 
attended. Mr Rice, the conductor, said that 
there were more ladies present than at any 
institute he had attended, which speaks 
well for the Breakabeen ladies. Most farm- 
ers have a large amount of plowing done. 
Most of the hay and straw in this vicinity 
has been sold and delivered. The steam 
sawmill recently erected near Bouck’s Falls 
was burned down. It will be rebuilt at once. 
There is talk of a creamery in Middleburgh 
in the near future. As Middleburgh is a 
central place, they should get the cream 
from a very large number of cows. Charles 
Palmer, who has been working William 
Mackey’s farm, has bought a farm near 
Sawdy’s lake and will take possession in the 
spring. 

Gallupville, Schoharie Co, Jan 8—Farm- 


ers are selling hay for $12 per ton. Many of 
the farmers are busy getting out lumber 
and wood. Rye is being sold for 54c per bu, 
buckwheat 55c. 

Fort Ann, Washington Co, Jan 9—Hay is 
moving lively at $10 per ton in barn. John 
Reynolds is drawing from the Winchell 
Creek dairy farm to Granville for 13 de- 
livered. Cows are in good demand. Ship- 
pers are buying carloads of cattle, sheep 
and swine; some shipped to Albany Co and 
others to Boston markets. Charles S, Bray- 
ton of Albany has moved onto his father’s 
farm and takes full control. S. E. Brayton 
has put up a windmill over his newly 
drilled well. This is a much-needed im- 
provement, as the stock will not go so far 
as formerly to dring. Edgar Acome is 
building a new icehouse; he intends to con- 
tinue shipping cream to Troy. 

Hector, Schuyler Co, Jan 8—Two men 
came here last fall and. put up a building 
for an evaporator. They did a big business, 
bought thousands of bushels of apples, em- 
ployed 12 to 15 men and women, and cleaned 
up the surplus apples. They left a good 
amount of money in this community. Case 
& Noris from Sodus bought thousands of 
bushels, shipping them to Sodus, and also 
a number of carloads of apples barreled. 
Mark Martin has been drawing his wheat 
to Keep & Paterson for 69c. They have paid 
69c for buckwheat, but it is lower now. It 
was a short crop in this county; some didn’t 
even cut it. Mr Mills of Seneca Co came 





into this county last spring and made con- 


tracts for potatoes. He furnished seed and 
gave 28c for crop delivered on cars at Bur- 
dett, Odessa and other stations. His crop 
has amounted to 15,000 to 20,000 bu. As for 
cattle, there are but few left, and they are 
milch cows. A number of farmers are tak- 
ing their milk to the station at the Burdett 


depot. Lambs are being bought up at 5bc 
per Ib. 

Stillwater, Saratoga Co, Jan 8—James 
Van Vranken has leased the Farington 


farm for the coming year. Charles Blizzard 
has bought two farms, the one formerly 
occupied by C. Flick of 110 acres, and the 
Peck farm adjoining it of 60 acres. Mrs 
Cammel, the mortgagee, bought the Elias 
Smith farm, her childhood’s home, of 280 
acres, for $12.000. County taxes are higher 
this year. The electric cars are now run- 
ning as far as Coveville. Many farmers are 
selling pork to shippers for 4 to 4%c per Ib 
lw. Hay at barn 12 to 15 per ton, oats 34c 
per bu, potatoes 1.50 per bbl. H. Bagg col- 
lects cream twice a week for the Mechan- 
icsville creamery. 


Low Rate of Insurance—The annual 


meeting of the mutual creamery and cheese 
factory insurance company was held Jan 
2 at the office of the general manager, F. 
K. Moreland, in Ogdensburg. Factory own- 
ers from Allegany, Erie, Chautauqua, Cat- 
taraugus, Oneida and Herkimer counties, as 
well as a large number from nearby coun- 
ties were present. The annual report 
showed that the assessments for losses in 
1899 were under $14 per 1000 of insurance. 
The report also showed a very large in- 
crease in membership over the previous 
year. This company has grown in popu- 
larity and membership ever since its or- 
ganization over four years ago. J. W. Clair 
of Erie Co was. elected president, Mr Young 
of Allegany Co sec’y for one year. The gen- 
eral manager, F. K. Moreland, and the gen- 
eral adjuster, William H. McCadam, hold 
over. The directors for the ensuing year 
are: H. E. Cook, Denmark, Lewis Co; D. D. 
Cool,. Adams, Jefferson Co! N. J. Harter, 
Columbia, Herkimer Co; J. = Donnafield, 
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South Trenton, Oneida Co; E. S. Jones, Wy- 
oming Co; Burdette Stannard; Chittenango, 
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Madison Co; John L. McMaster, Homer, 
Cortland Co; E. F. Garner, Linclaen, Che- 
nango Co; Homer Brooks, Ellenburgh, Clin- 


ton C.; G. D. Trimble, Palermo, Oswego Co; 
Andrew B. Neff, Ashford, Cattaraugus Co; 
William Reed, Sinclairville, Chautauqua Co; 
S. H. Burnap, Alburg, Franklin Co; Mr 
Young, Fillmore, Allegany Co; J. W. Clair, 
Springville, Erie Co 

Caton, Steuben Co, Jan 8—Potatoes prom- 
ise a little better price. James L. White 
recently put thirteen cows on his farm and 
proposes to put on a few more. He also 
contemplates the erection of a modern cow 
shed, 80 feet long, the coming season, to- 
gether with a silo. The mild December af- 
forded an excellent time for repairs on farm 
buildings. George Chumard has built a 
large barn on the site of the one Pirned 
by lightning last summer. 

Chestnut Ridge, Dutchess Co, Jan 8— 


Farmers about here are shipping their ap- 
pies. The freeze the first of October made 
the fruit overripe and caused it to decay 
badly. Most of the apples are shipped to 
New York in cloth-head bbls. Milkmen are 
not husking their corn; they put it through 
the threshing machine and are well pleased 
with the results. It shells the corn and 
shreds the stalks with the least expense. 
Plenty of hay is offered for sale. John L. 
Belding has bought an eight-horse-power 
engine for use on his farm. Fred Divine is 
buying calves for the New York market. 


Eastern N Y Fruit Growers to Meet— 
The following program has been arranged 
for the fourth annual meeting of the East- 
ern New York horticultural society, which 
will be held Feb 7-8 at the rooms of the 
American institute, 19-21 West 44th street, 
New York: Wednesday, 9.30 a m, report of 
sec-treas; report of committees; Fruit dis- 
eases in the Hudson valley in ’99, F. C, 
Stewart; Legislation on fruit packages and 
its results, W. D. Barnes; appointment of 
committees; 2 p m, New varieties of fruits 
not yet generally introduced, Prof G. A. 
Beach; Domestic and foreign markets for 
American fruits, George T. Powell. Thurs- 
day, 10 a m, New injurious insects and rem- 
edies, Prof M. V. Slingerland; Cold storage, 
its advantages and disadvantages, A. W. 
Williams; election of officers; 2 p m, Irriga- 
tion, Walter F. Taber; fruits ‘ang vegetables 
under glass—Fruits, Mr Turner, vegetables, 
c. E. Hunn. The American institute will 
offer $250 in prizes for exhibits of fruits, 
vegetables and flowers: The annual mem- 
bership fee is $1. For premium list and 
further particulars address the secretary 
of the American institute as above, or Ed- 
win C. Powell, secretary, Ghent, N Y. 
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Bainbridge, Chenango Vo, van 8—George 
Fisher of China has rented William War- 
ner’s farm. The farm occupied by F. John- 
son and owned by H. Van Cott of Bain- 
bridge has been rented to Mr Whiticar. F. 
A. Silvernail has rented H. L. Tupper’s 
farm for the coming year. H. L. Tupper is 
putting up a new henhouse. Apples are 
rotting badly. 


Chautauqua, Chautauqua Co, Jan 9—The 
heaviest fall of snow for yearS ended Jan 3. 
It snowed most of the time for nine days. 
The wind did not drift it much, so that it 
was about three feet on the level. Stock 
is wintering well and there seems to be 
plenty of fodder. —" have paid $7.50 to 
9 per ton for barn Cows bring 25 per 
head, sheep 3.50. 


Easton, Washington, Co, Jan 8—Farmers 
have taken advantage of the fine fall 
weather and farm work is in good shape 
for the winter. A large acreage has been 
plowed for spring grain. Many find it a 
fine time to cut next year’s wood. The 
warm weather is a great fodder saver. 
Stock of all kinds came into winter quar- 
ters in good condition. Howard Slocum 
is wintering 17 horses for parties in Troy. 
An unusual number of turkeys were sold 
for Christmas in Troy at good prices. Rye 
straw $10 at Summit station. Allan Rath- 
burn has sold a large wood lot. F. B. Buck- 
ley and R. A. Borden have each made 
some sales of their noted Guernsey stock. 
New milch cows are scarce and bring good 
prices. But little beef and pork is being 
fed. 


Hamilton, Madison Co, Jan 8—A 
large canning factory is to be built here 
in the spring; 600 acres of sweet corn have 
been contracted for. Milk is selling at $1.30 
at the station, hay $10 to 12 per ton. Fresh 
cows are scarce and high. A. J. Tracy has 
greatly improved the farm lately bought 
of his father’s estate. 


Holland Patent, Oneida Co, Jan 8—Ben- 


jamin Davies will leave the John E. Ed- 
wards farm March 1 and take up his resi- 
dence in the village on account of the poor 
health of his wife. Richard D. Jones will 
till the R. P. Roberts farm in the town of 
Floyd during the coming year. Mr and 
Mrs Williath H. Hitchcock have celebrated 
their golden wedding and were presented 
with $50 in gold on that occasion in behalf 
of numerous friends. 


Le Ray, Jefferson Co, Jan 9—The ground 
is covered to a depth of three feet or over 
with snow, and in places the roads have 
been blocked. Several farms are changing 
hands. Saturday, Dec 30, the town was 
shocked by the sad news that William 
Phelps had died suddenly at his home near 
Le Rayville. He was a lifelong resident of 
the town and had served as supervisor and 
postmaster. Several farmers who have 
been drawing milk to the winter cheese fac- 
tory at Evans Mills have taken their milk 
out and are making butter, which brings 
25c per lb, while at the factory milk is only 
$1.15 per 100. Emory Petrie has bought a 
fine pair of bronze turkeys. Farmers are 
paying grocers 3%c per lb for buckwheat 
flour. Calves are worth from $1 to 1.50 each. 
and 6%c per Ib when fatted. About 70 
tens of hay is being pressed on the Carter 
farm. James Christie has a fine water sys- 
tem in his barn. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Harrison, Gloucester Co, Jan 8—Cold 


weather prevails. Most farmers have near- 
ly all their manure hauled from railroad 
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station or from wharf ready for spring 
work. Some have their compost turned 
and dirt mixed through, preparing for 


truck next spring. Dry corn is worth 40c 
per bu, wheat 66 to 70c. Dairymen are 
feeding more corn than usual and buying 
less feed. Most of the hogs in this imme- 
diate neighborhood have been butchered. 


Vineland, Cumberland Co, Jan 8—Sweet 
potatoes are proving to be good property 
this year. During Nov and Dec they brought 
from $3 to 3.50 per bbl and now the price 
has gone to 3.75 and 4. There is quite a 
large supply still in cellars here and they 
are keeping well. Large numbers of Kief- 
fer pear trees were set out last fall and 
more will be set out in the spring. No com- 
plaint of San Jose scale on any trees about 
here. The proposed new school law, popu- 


arly known as the Stokes school bill, is 
being criticised quite severely about here 
because it will tend to remove power from 
the people and from the local boards of ed- 
ucation. 


For a New Creamery—Stock to the 
amount of $10,000 has been subscribed by 
representative business men for the estab- 
lishment of a canning factory in Boonton, 
Morris Co. Among the prime movers are 
Former Assemblyman Charles F. Hopkins 
and Former Sheriff E. A. Backer. 


Burlington Co—The cranberry crop in 
this part of the state proved better than 
expected, but not as large as last year. 
Water for flooding bogs is now very scarce, 
springs low. 





MARYLAND. 
Commission Merchants Meet—The 
eighth annual meeting of the national 


league of commission merchants was held 
at Baltimore the past week. Delegates num- 
bering 100 to 125 were present from a dozen 
cr 20 of the largest cities. Topics discussed 
were those relative to handling farm pro- 
ducts, and naturally from the standpoint 
of the commission merchant. This league 
includes many of the strongest firms in the 
ccuntry. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





Phoenixville, Chester Co, Jan 8—Farm- 
ers are gathering the ice crop. Everett An- 
derson’s men cut ice Jan i that measured 
about 7 in. Potatoes seem scarce and are 
bringing from 60 to 75c per bu. 


Subscribers for Life—In almost any 


farming community can be found farmers 
who have read American Agriculturist for 
almost half a century, it being the first 
prominent farm paper and the authority 
on all agricultural matters. Probably Ches- 
ter Co can boast of as many long-time sub- 
scribers as any section of the country. Vin- 
cent Reynolds of Fremont has been a sub- 
scriber for 50 years and states that he could 
not get along without the paper. Robert 
Futhey of Atglen has taken American Ag- 
riculturist for 45 years. He informs us 
that he lived on a farm before the civil war 
and got up a club for the paper and has 
not missed a year since. He is now keep- 
ing a general merchandise store, and al- 
though the paper is of no direct use to him, 
it seems so like an old friend that he is go- 
ing to subscribe for it for the remainder 
of his life. James Cloud & Son of Kennett 
Square have been subscribers for over 25 
years, and for many years have been breed- 
ers of Jersey cattle, thoroughbred sheep, 
hogs and poultry. Clarence Webb of Gien 
Roy is a prosperous farmer who has a file 
of American Agriculturist as far back as 
1858. Mr Webb has a fully equipped black- 
smith shop and does all his own repairing. 
Opening of Dairy School—The dairy 
school at State College opened Jan 4 with 
an enrollment of 36 students. For several 
years the number has been limited because 
of the lack of room, there being accom- 
modattons for only about one-third to one- 
half the applicants. On this account pref- 
erence has been given to those having some 
experience in the dairy and creamery and 
who are desirous of a more thorough 
knowledge of the underlying principles. The 
influence of this institution is quite marked 
upon the dairy interests of this as well as 
of other states. Many young men who 
kave taken the course are now holding re- 
sponsible positions as dairymen and cream- 
ery managers, with salaries ranging as 
high as $1200 per year. This is further evi- 
dence that education pays in the dairy. 


Program for Annual Meeting of State 


Board—An elaborate program has been ar- 
ranged for the annual meeting of the state 
board of agriculture and general farmers’ 
institute, to be held in Harrisburg Jan 24-25. 
Some of the best speakers in the state 
have been secured and the topics cover all 
branches of agriculture and closely related 
subjects. In addition to the regular rou- 
tine business of the opening day, there will 
be essays and discussions on the following 
subjects: Our farm garden, R. J. Weld, 
Sugar Grove; Whether the broad or the 
narrow way in the business of farming, 
Hon Samuel R. Downing, West Chester; 
Farm economies, Maj Levi Wells, Harris- 
burg: Geological relations of soils; Dr M. C. 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


Subscribers will ind this department one of the most 
valuable in_the pape r. At a very small cost one can ad- 
vertise poultry, logs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, 
fruits and vegetables, help or situations wanted. in fact, 
anything, to sell or buy 

address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

3 ee, must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
issue of the following week. Advertisements 
eA RMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the 
above rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of 
a cents per line each insertion, to go on another 


ae Yi otvertioumente will be set in pearl type, thus mak- 

ing a small F Vv, as noticeable as a large 

he rate for the ‘farmers’ exchange” 
only, five cents a word each insertion. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York.) 


on 
advertising is 








POULTRY. 


CHOICE = stock for sale, White Wyandots, 
Brahmas, Cochins, Leghorns, 


Plymouth 
eese, 








turkeys 
Gute — guineas. ‘Catal th PINE TREE FARM. 
Box M, Jamesburg, Ni. sncliacencet 
T Brahma, W & B PR ock, 8 C B Leghorng 50c and 
ach ; ENNETT, Mc- 


$1 e M B turkeys, air. CHAS 
Donald's Mills, Va. % ‘s 
INE Barred Plymouth Rock, Light Brahma _cockerels, 
also a few Pekin drakes, $1 each. W. W. BYRN, 
Cambridge, Md 
M 4AMéotH Toulouse geese ond Pekin ducks, 
SEELEY, Waterloo, N Y. 


DOGS. 


ONE a few more beagle, rabbit and fox hounds left. 
Mist ye in order to make room for my young stock 
coming on for next year. ese hounds are all broken 
and know their business. J. HOWARD TAYLOR, Farm- 
ers’ Hotel, West Chester, Pa. 


OGS for sale of all kinds, Pigeons and Hares; 6 cent 
for catalog. LANDIS, Box 14, Bowers Station, Pa. i 


LIVE STOCK. 


END $3.75 for a trough heater and have warm water 
Ss for your stock. H. B. LYMAN, Southampton, Mass. 


9 a. int Berkshire pig: rice r t 10. 
AY BBE, Newark, Ww pe Oe soe 


ABERDEEN: Anus cattle and Engl J 
W. H. RINK, Jennerstown, Pa ish or = 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
AUSTIN & CO, fruit 











cheap. 














Write 





and produce commission mer- 





e chants, 326 Washington St, N Correspondence 
solicited. 
OULTRY, fruit ong roduce sold on commission. 


OOVER, 
SEEDS. 
BEES -Youns iniides 4 apple, pear and plum, 10¢ each. 
Send to G. C. YHOLESALE NURSERIES. 
Dansville, N Y, for ¥) 3. catalog. 
pay in spring. 
S ranety thousand bushels early seed potatoes, any 
ane ky maiies, 0c (circular), SMITH’S POTATO 
ox A, Manchester, N Y. 
SEED potatoes. Best pure stock, leading early and late 
varieties cheap. Illustrated catalog free. A. G. AL- 
DRIDGE, Fishers, N Y. - 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ww 4 ANTED—On a dairy farm, man and wife, no chil- 

dei =. Mee Man, to help milk, gare, for, ang and in 
‘or family o} 

ROOM Ms V7 State street, New York. — 


SDRING At 5 shee ; warts cured supe on man, 
‘0 feats; no 
circulars, HENRY BASSETT Salen A pone Postal for 


I F you are partially deaf, write for description of best 
instruments ever devised for those 
BURTON, 420 West 8th street, Erie, Pa. a oo 


AGIC lanterns wanted and for or t 
HARBACH & CO, 809 Filbert St, SP hilolelohe ee, 


RE buying dishes or lamps et fi tal 
BeCCeEye SUPPLY HOUSE Pet Face 


KUNK, pink and_ other raw furs wanted; d for 
WJ prices. Ww. . FULTON, § ray furs, wan Pa. —— 


APPLES | by as or car. BOX 203, Castile, N Y. 


Sales Easily Made. 


Mr. A. D. Melick of Clinton, N. J., in writing 
Of results obtained from the American Agri- 
culturist says, “From two insertions of my 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange 
column I have made sales and think it quite 
good. Expect more orders later.” 


Highest prices. T. J Philadelphia, Pa. 





Secure varieties now, 





























Ihlseng, State College; Proof positive that 
an investment in sociability will yield a 
rrofit to every farmer, H. V. White, Blooms- 
burg; Quick-growing trees for Pa forestry, 
Dr J. T. Rothrock, Harrisburg; Progressive 
poultry raising, Hon Norris G, Temple, Po- 
copson. The second day’s program includes 
the following topics and speakers: Agricul- 
ture, the past and the present, Hon A. I. 
Martin, Harrisburg; The education of the 
farmer, Dr H. P. Armsby, State College; 
Floriculture as a profession, Edwin Lons- 
dale, Chestnut Hill: How to take care 
of farm implements, John T. Crill, Mercer; 


A plea for better live stock for Pa, Harry 
Hayward, State College: The care of horses’ 
feet and teeth, W. C. Brodhead,- Montrose; 
Live stock in western Pa, J. S. Rurns, Clin- 
ton. 























THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YBHAR AGO. 

















Wheat Corn | Oats 
Cash or spot 

1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 
Chicago. ......... 66 71 “30% 354—| .22 26% 
New York........ 75%| .775% "3934 42 | .29%4] 32% 
ee — — | -42%5] .47 | 32 | 36% 
Toledo..........-- T0Y4| .70%4| .32%4] 36 | .24 | .28 
BE EMU, cscccce « 2 30%] 3544] .24 | .28 
Minneapolis..... 66%} .67%| .28 | 32 | .23 | .27% 
London .......... 84%! .88%4) .47 52%) — _ 





At Chicago, wheat has continued rather 
quiet and at times heavy in tone. In the 
absence of particularly new incentive, op- 
erators on the bear side havé had little dif- 
ficulty in holding down the price. This is 
the rest season in crop conditions in the 
northern hemisphere, which produces the 
bulk of the world’s supply, and there is 
little to say of the situation. Up to early 
Jan the winter wheat fields have been in- 
adequately protected by snow, and this 
fact may have its influence later; but it 
would be useless to even guess at home 
crop conditions, and the trade at present 
is now more interested in the actual move- 
ment, 

Receipts of wheat at primary points are 
only moderate, but the visible supply is 
liberal, approximating 59,000,000 bu, or more 
than double that of a year ago, and com- 
pares with 38 in the middle of Jan, ’98, 52 in 
97, 68 in ’96 and 85,000,000 bu in '95. The 
European markets are quiet, and Argen- 
tine advices without important new feat- 
ure, yet enlarging upon the known fact of 
a liberal surplus for export account. The 
cash demand is fair on both milling and 
shipping account, with No 2 red in store 
quotable around 68%c per bu, No 1 northern 
66%4c; under grades in car lots 60@65c. After 
selling better than 70c, May delivery sagged 
under 69c, owing to indifferent support, yet 
no particular pressure to force the market 
lower. 

Corn prices have continued within a nar- 
row range, No 2 in store close to 31%c per 
bu, Jan delivery a shade discount, May 
32144@33c. Country offerings are only mod- 
erate. 

Farmers are not rushing corn to 
shipping stations, and the middle of Jan 
finds enormous quantities going to the feed 
lots. The cash demand is fairly good and 
so with exports, and domestic markets as 
a rule are steady in tone. No 3 yellow is 
quotable around 31@32c and ear corn 
34@35c. 

Under a moderate cash demand on home 
account the oats market has shown fair 
steadiness, but that is all. Foreigners are 
buying indifferently, claiming prices are too 
high. No 2 in store 2214%4@28c per bu, May 
delivery 234%@24e. 

Although a small market, rye has shown 
fair stability with No 2 in store 50%4@5ic 
p bu and in shipping order 52@53c. Of- 
ferings small and moderate outlet on home 
account. 

Barley offerings include little 
choice, such commanding fair prices 
around 40@45c p bu; low grade and feed 
barley readily salable at 35@38c. The mar- 
ket is steady to firm with a good home and 
export demand. 

Timothy seed offerings only moderate 
and readily salable on the basis of $2 40@ 
2 45 p ctl for contract prime.. Clover life- 


really 


less, fairly good country “lots salable at 
7@8 p ctl, March prime nominally 8 25 
@8 50. 


At New York, all the grain markets con- 
tinue quiet and rather dull. The export 
movement is moderate but not large enough 
to help prices very much, although stocks 
in Europe are steadily decreasing. No 2 
red winter 754%,@75%c p bu. Buckwheat of- 
ferings slightly larger and quotable at 52 
@54c per bu. Buckwheat flour $2 12%@ 
2 25 per 100 Ibs. No 2 mixed corn 39@39%e 
in store, yellow usual premium. No 2 mixed 
oats 291%4@30c p bu in store. Rye 56@57c, 
Grass seeds dull with common to fair clover 
6@7 p ctl, and 7 75@8 75 for good to extra. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

Early Jan has brought higher prices, the 
recent firmness being accentuated by an- 
other advance of 1c or more. This has car- 
ried the market to the level of 28144@29c for 
extra creameries at Chicago and to 29%@ 





30c at N Y and Boston. These are the 
highest prices in years and may be at- 
tributed chiefly to the relative scarcity of 
fine fresh creameries. The demand is good, 
and nearly all the leading markets are be- 
ing kept well cleaned up. Cold weather in 
the west has served to reduce the output, 
and heavy snows in N Y and some other 
portions of the east have resulted in a 
smaller flow of milk, lessening the supply 
available for the creameries. In the east- 
ern markets a good outlet is noted in choice 
June stock now coming out of cold storage. 
Naturally the strength in creameries helps 
fresh dairy butter, desirable grades sharing 
relatively in the advance. It is interesting 
to note that one year ago extra creameries 
were selling in Chicago at 20@21ic, two years 
ago 21@21%%c; in ’97, 19@20c, in ’96 23@24c, in 
"95 24@25c and in ’94 25@26c; fine goods on 
the eastern markets command usual slight 
premium over figures just named. 

New York State—At Watertown, fresh 
dairy 24c, ch 28c.—At Albany, market strong, 
good to ch cmy tubs 27@28c, prints 28@29c, 
dairy 25@27c. 

At New York, buyers forced to pay the 
advance, and naturally take hold conser- 
vatively. Cmy western extras 30@30%4c p lb, 
firsts 29@29%4c, state extras 29%@30%c, do 
firsts 28%@29%c, June extra 28@28l¢c, do 
firsts 27@27%4c. State dairy half-firkin tubs 
fey 27%@28léc, firsts 25144@26%c, do firkins 
finest 25@2544c. Western imt cmy extras 
254%2@26'4e, firsts 221%4.@23%éc. 

Ohio—At Columbus, creamery 27c in tubs, 
28c in prints, common dairy 17c.—At Cin- 
cinnati, fey cmy 28%@29c, dairy 18@19c. 

t Chicago, fair movement at the higher 
prices. The fact that fine butter costs 
more than 30c at retail serves to increase 
the consumption of oleo. Extra cmy but- 
ter is quotable at 29@29%éc p Ib, firsts 23@ 
26c, seconds 20@22c, imt cmy 20@25c. Choice 
dairy 24@26c, firsts 20@2sc, packing stock 


18@20c. 
The Cheese Market. 


This important dairy product is moving 
out of store atthe recent high level of prices. 
Very cold weather here and there serves 
to check free shipments in unprotected 
cars; yet there is the usual order trade in 
small lots, by express, in refrigerator cars, 
etc. Stocks in trade centers are consid- 
ered only moderate. The situation in its 
entirety is healthful. 


New York State—At Albany, quiet, full 
cream cheddars 12@13c p Ib, flats 114%4.@12%c, 
skims 6@9c. 


At New York, a fair outward movement 
on orders. N Y full cream, autumn made, 
fcy 12%@138c p lb, good to choice 11% @12%c, 
common to fair 10@1llic, part skims 6@10c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, N Y full cream ched- 
dars 1014c p lb, Ohio flats 10c.—At Cincinnati, 
10%c p 1b, Ohio flats 10c.—At Cincinnati, 
Ohio flats 121%4c, twins 13%4c. 

At Chicago, usual midwinter trade at 
firm prices. Full cream twins, Oct made 
11%@12c p Ib, fair to good stock 9@ilc. 
Young America, Oct made 12%@13c, ched- 
dars 11%@12c, eastern twins 12%c, ched- 
dars 121%4.@138c, skims 7@10c. Swiss cheese 
12@138c, brick 10%@lic, limburger 11@12c. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 











Cattle Hogs Sheep 

1900] 1899] 1900] 1899] 1900] 1899 
Chicago. # 100 Ibs . . |$6.65/ $5.80) $4.50] $3.75| $4.90| $4.20 
New York ........... 6.75] 5.75| 4.60) 3.80] 4.75) 4.35 
Buffalo.......e0. o+.+| 6.50 5.80) 4.70! 3.95| 4.75} 4.50 
Kansas City ......... 6.40} 5.35) 4.33) 3.55] 4.50) 4.00 
Pittsburg ............ 6.25! 5.50! 4.65! 3.851 4.65! 4.50 





At Chicago, the cattle market is in gen- 
erally good condition, and the new year 
brings a fair degree of activity. The gen- 
eral level of sales of beef cattle is at fairly 
high prices, $5 75@6 50; shippers get a good 
many thin and medium weights as low as 
440@5. Receipts are moderate but not 
burdensome, and practically all classes of 
buyers are represented. A feature of early 
January is the increased demand for stock 
cattle for shipment to the country. Re- 
ceipts for this class of trade are not heavy, 
and selected steers command high frices, 
as high as anything recently touched. 

Farmers are picking up a good many to 
place on feed at $4 35@4 75, with thing steers 
usual discount. Dry cows, bulls and butch- 


THE LATEST MARKETS 
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N? crop can grow with- 
out Potash. Every 
blade of Grass, every grain of 
Corn, all Fruits and Vege- 
tables must have it. If enough 
is supplied you can count ona 
full: crop—if too little, the 
growth will be “ scrubby.” 


Send for our books telling all about composition of 
fertilizers best adapted for all crops. They cost you 
nothing. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York. 


GOOD CUTTERS, Low, pnices. 


This No. 11 Wolverine Feeds Cutter o_ Ne 
resents unusual value at our price. Has extended. 
knife shaft—pulley or fly wheel may exe 
be placed on either side. Like 
- wer cutters, it has hardened steel 
ged cutting bar. When one 
pn gets dull, simply turn the var and 
re have u new cutting edge. Makes 
last 4 times as« long as che ordin- = 
shear plate. 134 in. steel knife shaft; 
1134 in. knives; big feed rollers and wide 
throat—easy to feed; raeyeS 6, Wor 14 Pn as 


51 





















any length swivel carrier when d, extra; delivers fi 
oy bee ht, gay en ngles = hs 4251 Ibs, ; cute with 2 kni 
1, 36 pot te 25. Cuts with 4 iutvos 4032. 


Macilinch, Price, rice, $2 for 
per hour; dry feed, 1 to 134 tons per “yg Trial Sives and 
satisfaction guaranteed = erersthing wesell, or 

at our expe 
tor free 656. age illustrated lia 

ve nd an wer cu! 
Marvin Smith Co., bad ad Rovar cutee and Mel2 Chicago. 


1646 


a oeEne in a few hours wi 

LiQuID EXTRACT 
Made from hi bee an wood, r 4d Den oe 
sweeter, aod surer than the ae way. Send for 
circular, E, KRAUSER & BRO., ten, Pa. 




















FEED 


Victor Corn and Oat Feed should be fed 
at all stages of growth, the gains are con- 
stant, the results positive, the profits sure. 
Victor Corn and Oat Feed is made from. 
choice grain and contains no dirt. You 
buy it under this guarantee. 

“Feeding for Flesh,” an invaluable book 
on Horse, Cattle, Hog and Sheep Feeding. Sent 
free. Address Science Department 

THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO.,, 
1350 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 











FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THE 
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‘ e 325@450 Calves. S0u lbs up, ; 
Saraemstam. 3 et iS oo each, 25 Ulwysu 

Much activity has prevailed in swine 
circles at the = slightly higher level 
of prices. Packers object to the re- 
cent advance, but are obliged to fol- 
low in order to get needed supplies. Re- 
ceipts are liberal, but so is the demand, 
shippers to the east taking considerable 
numbers. Medium and heavy droves $4 25 
@4 45, selected lots 4 40@4 50. 

Chicago stocks of pickled meats at the 
opening of the year were reported at 58,845,- 
000 lbs against 80,609,000 Ibs a year ago, a re- 
duction of more than a quarter. This fact is 
no doubt having its influence on the hog 
market inducing packers to take hold with 
more energy, even at the slightly higher 
price level The average weight of the 
hogs received during Dec was only 237 Ibs, 
compared with 250 lbs in Nov and 239 lbs 
a year ago. 

Sheep are in good demand, especially if 
attractive. Buyers want a good many well 
finished, light weight wethers and yearlings, 
and these are salable at $4 40@5; poor to 
good jlots 3@4 25. Lambs active at 4 50@6 for 
common to choice. 

At Pittsburg, cattle market well sup- 
plied Monday of this week, when 100 cars 
came forward. Demand fair but prices 
about 10c lower. Quotations are continued 
as follows: 


Extra, 1450 to 1690 The, $6 
Good. 1200 to 1400 tbe, H 


‘Texus steers, 


52 [20] 

ers’ stuff generally are selling well, but 

prices cover a wide range. 
Fancy beef steers, $6 0675 Poor two fcy bulls, €2 75@ 450 
Good to extra, t Wu6 40 Canners, 225@ 300 
Com te fair. 425w5 00 Feeders. selected. 43.@ 465 
Western beef steers, 4 5U@>5 80 Stockers. 450 to 850 lbs, 4 Ug +t 
725 
00 


Poor to Set bute, 
poor to seed #5 % 





5 

60 to good fat co 2 85 
Fair. 90+ to 1 % Heifers, 700 to 110 Ibe, 8 75 
gomenen. 1 to ihe: 30 360 Bolegna cowa,phd, 8 5 00 
Rough, 25 F'sh cows & springers,20 £0 
Com to good tat oxen. He 65 Veal calves, 6° 75 


Hogs moderately active, Monday’s supply 
50 double decks. Heavy $460, medium 
droves 4 60@4 65, yorkers 455. Under fair 
demand the 20 cars sheep received Monday 
sold at firm prices; good to prime wethers 
4 50@4¢ 75, lambs 5@6 25. 

At New York, fair demand for cattle, or- 
dinary grades and common butchers’ stuff 
a shade lower. Common to choice native 
steers $4 50@6 p 100 lbs, oxen and stags 4 50 
@5 30. Veal calves 5 60@9. Hogs general- 
ly steady with desirable lots quotable at 
4 75@4 8 and fancy pigs 5. Sheep in fair 
favor, ordinary to choice 3@4 50, lambs 5 75 
@6 75. 

At Buffalo, cattle in good demand Mon- 
day of this week, when 130 cars came in. 
Transactions on the basis of $4 85@6 50 for 
fair to extra shipping and export beeves; 
stock cattle 3 15@4 25, butcher grades re- 
cent range. Hogs received Monday 125 dou- 
ble decks, market 5c lower than last week. 
Choice hogs 4 60@4 65, yorkers 4 65, medi- 
ums and heavy droves 4 55@4 60. Sheep 
market strong, Monday’s arrivals 65 dou- 
ble decks, good to choice wethers and year- 
lings.4 50@5 25, lambs 6 25@6 40, veal calves 
€ 50@8 25. 


The Horse Market. 


At Chicago, horses in good request for 
the time of year and dealers encouraged. 
The demand is good in character on both 
home and foreign account, buyers being 
generally interested. Heavy draft animals 
are favorites, and so with the better grades 
of export chunks. 


Express and heavy draft,............$60@250 
1150 to 1400-1b chunks, i coc cces one -60@115 
CATViaAge LOANS... 200 eee ceceseens- «e200@E50 
Drivers .... O00 cecceces cscs cccdgnces GEE OOO 
Saddle horses .....e...++- 000 ce cccceses 65@190 
General Aaaseawt se ecccecceccescs ecccece -30@ 60 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS, 


At Albany, fresh eggs 27@28c p dz, cold 
Storage 18@20c, potatoes $1 65@1 85 p bbl, 
white onions 2@2 50 p bbl, red 90c@1, yellow 
1@1 25, cabbage 4@7 50 p 100, turnips 20@ 
25ec p bu, beans 1 80@2, cele ory 7 50@8 50 p 
100 bunches, squash 80c@1 : 25 p bbl, beets 
and carrots 75c@1. Apples 1 50@3 p bbl, 
cranberries 5@6, evap’d apples 7@8c p lb, 
sun-dried 4@6c, hickory nuts 1 25@1 50 p 
bu. Chickens 9@10c p Ib 1 w, 10@llc d w, 
broilers 18@19c da w, turkeys 10@12e 1 w, 
ducks and geese 8@9e lw, 9 @10c d w, veal 
calves 6@7\%c 1 w, pork 4% @4%c, milch’ cows 
30@50 ea. Timothy hay, baled 12@15 p ton, 
clover 10@13, loose hay 12@15, rye straw 9 





@13. Corn #@48c p bu, mixed oats 31@34c, 
bran 16@17 p ton, middlings 17 50@19. 

At Watertown, fresh eggs 22@24c p dz, 
fowls and chickens 7@8c p Ib 1 w, @iic d 
w, turkeys 10c lw. Veal calves 6@6%c p Ib 
l w, $@9%ec d w. Onions 50c p bu, potatoes 
50c, apples 50c@$1, beets 40@50e. Loose hay 
11@14 p ton, oat straw 7@8. Oats 30@32c p 
bu, corn 40c, rye 55c. 

At Buffalo, potatoes 45@55c p bu, yellow 
cnions 25@45c, white do 50c, cabbage $1 25 
@1 75 p bbl and 15@20 pton. Good to choice 
apples 2 50@3 25 p bbl. Evap’d apples 7@9c 
p lb. Timothy hay 12@13 50 p ton, rye straw 
8@9. Fresh eggs 21c p dz, dressed turkeys 
10@12c p lb, chickens 9@10c. Good country 
€ressed hogs 4 90@5 25 p 100 lbs, dressed 


veal 7@10. 

PENNSYLVANIA— At Philadelphia, 
baled timothy hay $16@16 50 p ton, mixed 
14@15. Fresh eggs 20@21c p dz, cold stor- 
age 12@l5ic, live fowls 9@10c p Ib, ducks 10 
@lic, geese 9@10c, dressed chickens 9@1ic, 
turkeys 10@lic. Apples 2 50@3 50 p bbl, 
cranberries 5 50@7, potatoes 55@60c p bu, 
cabbage 20@26 p ton, Yellow Globe onions 
42@45c p bu, 

OHIO—At Columbus, grain markets gen- 
erally steady, corn 30@32c p bu, mixed oats 
25c, rye 40@45c. Best flour $4 p bbl, screen- 
ings 15 p ton, middlings 17, hay 11@12 50, 
baled timothy 11@12, clover 8@9. Best steers 
5@5 40, mixed butchers’ stock 4 50@4 80, 
milch cows ,25@40 each. Fresh eggs 20c p dz, 
cold storage stock 15c. Live hens 5@6c p ib, 
market dull, dressed chickens 7c, live tur- 
keys 7c. Potatoes active, 48@50c p bu, 
onions steady, with red.and yellow 35c p bu, 
white 60c, cabbages much higher at 28@30 
p ton, beans firm at 1 85@1 95 p bu. 

At Cincinnati, fresh eggs 19c p dz. Choice 
timothy hay $13@13 50 p ton, No 1 12 25@ 
12 75, No 1 clover 11@11 50. Bran 14@14 25 
middlings 14 75@15 25, timothy seed 1 15@ 
1 25 p bu, clover seed 3 50@4 25 p bu, apples 
8@3 50 p bbl, fancy stock a premium. Po- 
tatoes 57@60c p bu, with early Ohio 65c, cab- 
bages 25@28 p ton, yellow onions 40@45c p 
bu. No 2 corn 33@33%%c p bu, No 2 oats 26c. 

KENTUCKY—At Louisville, common to 
choice apples $2 50@4 p bbl, fresh eggs 18@ 
19 p dz, choice baled hay 12 50@13 p ton. 
Live hens 7c p lb, ducks 6@7c, potatoes 55@ 
60c p bu, No 2 corn 36@36%c p bu, No 2 
white oats 28c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE, 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured 





Apples. 

At New York, firm and active. Up-river 
Baldwins $1 75@2 50 p bbl, western N Y 2 75 
@3, fey ice-house Greening 3@4, western N 
Y and up-river 1 75@2 50, Spy fey 4@5, Ben 
Davis fcy 3@3 50, Spitz ch 2@4, Winesap 
2 50@3 50, York Imperial 2 50@3 50. 

Beans. 

At New York, market firmer. Ch ’98 mar- 
row beans $2 20@2 25 p bu, ch '99 2 15@ 
2 20, ch medium 2@2 05, pea 2, red kidney 
2 20@2 25, white kidney 2 60@2 65, Cal limas 
8 35@3 40, green peas 1 25@1 30. 

At Chicago, continued firmness prevails. 
Hand-picked pea beans $1 85 p bu, screened 
1 70@1 80, h p medium 1 80, screened 1 60@ 
175, brown Swedish 2 65, red kidney 2 20, 
Cal limas 5 60@5 75 p 100 Ibs. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, demand more active and 
prices showing an upward tendency. Fey 
evap’d apples 8142@9c p Ib, ch 74%@8c, prime 
7@7%c, sun-dried sliced 5@5%c, chops "1%@ 
2c, skins and cores 1% 4@1%c, evap’d rasp- 


berries 13@15%c, blackberries 64%,@6%4c, 
huckleberries 14@15c, apricots 13@17%e. 
Eggs. 


At New York, fluctuating under more lib- 
eral supplies. Nearby fcy selected white 
25@26c p dz, state and Pa 24@25c, western 
prime, loss off, 22@23c, refrigerator stock 
15@18c, limed 13@15c, western and southern 
inferior $4 50@5 40 p 30-dz case. 

At Chicago, strictly fresh stock in light 
supply. Fresh eggs loss off, cases returned 
19¢ p dz, held eggs 12@16c, cooler stock 11@ 
12¢e, seconds $2 50@3 p 30-dz case. 

Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, market generally quiet, 
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except for cranberries which are in demand 
with light receipts. Cape Cod fcy $7 50@ 
8 p bbl, Early Black 6 50@7, N J 5 25@6. 
Western N Y Catawba grapes 8@12c p 4-lb 
bskt, Concord 6@10c. Florida oranges, fcy 
bright 3 75@4 25 p box, russets 2 75@3 50, 
Cal navels 2 50@3 50, grape fruit 5@8. 
Hickory nuts 50@75c p bu, black walnuts 
50c, peanuts 4@4%c p Ib. 

At Chicago, the demand is moderate, 
with common goods plenty, choice stock 
firm. Mich mixed apples $i 25@2 40, N Y 
mixed 1@2, extra cars, running largely to 
fey varieties 2 50@3, ch 2 25@2 50, southern 
and western mixed 1@2 40. Duchess pears 
3 50 p bbl, Kieffers 3 50@ 5, Cal pears 2@3 p 
40-Ib bx. Oranges, Fla 4 p bx, Cal seed- 
lings 2@2 25, navels 2 50@3 25. Chestnuts 
3@3 50 p bu, hickory nuts 60@80c, hazelnuts 
2@2%c p Ib. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, steady under fair demand. 
Prime timothy 85@8714c p 100 lbs, No 1 80@ 
82c, No 2 75@77c, No 3 67@72c, clover 70@72c. 
Long rye straw 65@75c, oat 40@45c, wheat 
385@45c. 

At Chicago, arrivals moderate, demand 
good and market firm. Ch timothy hay 
$12@12 50 p ton,-No 1 10 50@11 50, No 2 9 50 
@10 50, No 3 7@9, ch prairie 9 50@10, No 1 
7@9, No 2 6@8 50. Rye straw 5 50@6 50, 
wheat 4 50@5, oat 4 50@5. 

Onions. 


At New York, slightly higher and fairly 
active. Orange Co red T5c@$1i 25 p bag, 
white 1 25@2 25, yellow 75c@1 50, N Y west- 
ern yellow 1 25@1 50, red 1 12@1 37, eastern 
white 2@3, red 1@1 25, Bermuda 2 50 p crate, 
Havana 2 25@2 50. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, firm under moderate ar- 
rivals. State and western in bulk $1 62@ 
1 67 p 180 ibs, L I 150@2, N J 1 62@1 7%, 
Bermuda 4@5, sweets 3@3 75. 

At Chicago, market in fair shape, but 
higher prices mean increasing supplies. 
Burbanks, ch to fcy 50@53c p bu, Rurals, 
round white 48@50c, Hebrons 47@49c, Rose 
47@49c, mixed red and white 45@48c. Sweets, 
Ill good to ch $3@3 50 p bbl. 

Poultry. 

At New York, firm for choice stock which 
is in relatively light supply; there is an 
abundance of common grades, Dry-packed 
turkeys fcy 11%@12c p lb, good to prime 10@ 
llc, Ohio and Mich fcy 10%@llic, Phila 
chickens 14@1l5c, western 9@10c, N Y and 
Pa fowls 9@9%c, capons 14@18c, ducks 9@ 
12c, geese 8@10c, squabs $1 75@3 p dz. Live 
poultry: Fowls 10@10%4c, chickens 8%4@9c, 
turkeys 8@10c, ducks 40@60c p pr, geese 1@ 
1 25, pigeons 20@25c. 

At Chicago, higher under fair offer- 
ings, with fancy stock scarce and in de- 
mand. Dressed turkeys, fey selected 8%@ 
9c p lb, scalded 7@8c, chickens 7@7%c, 
springs 8@8%c, roosters 5c, broilers 10c, 
capons 12@138c, ducks 8@9c, geese 71%4@8c. 
Live poultry: Turkeys 64%2@7c p Ib, chick- 
ens 7144c, ducks 7@7\4c, geese $5 50@8 p dz. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, the cold wave of early Jan 
killed many southern vegetables: prices 
rule higher except for hothouse goods. Brus- 
sels sprouts 6@i2c p qt, carrots washed $1 
@1 25 p bbl, cauliflower 2@6, celery 25@60c 
Pp dz, cabbage 4@7 p 100, marrow squash 
50@75c p bbl, Hubbard 75c@1, spinach, Nor- 
folk 1@2. Fila vegetables: Cucumbers 2 50 
@5 p crate, egg plant 1 50@2 50 p bx, lettuce 
75c@1 50 p bskt, peas 1@4, string beans 1@ 
3 p crate, tomatoes 1@1 75 p carrier. Hot- 
house vegetables: Lettuce 60@75c p dz, cu- 
cumbers 1 25@1 75, mushrooms 10@30c p Ib, 
tomatoes 10@15c p lb, radishes 2@3 50 p 100 
bunches, asparagus 1@4 p dz bunches. 








The Higher Freight Rates on practically 
all railroads which went into effect Jan 1 
affected about 700 commodities. The new 
rate on meat products 45c p i100 Ibs, 
Chicago to New York, an advance of 5c or 
one-eighth. On live cattle, the basis is 28c 
p 100 lbs from the same points and on live 
sheep and hogs 30c. 





IT like American Agriculturist very much. 
T have taken it for only 15 months. It con- 
tains news that we cannot get from any 
other paper, although we subscribe for a 
number.—[J. Hall, New York. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizer. 

















The World Over. 





Strange as it may seem, President Mc- 
Kinley will seek a renomination at Phila- 
delphia next June on the issue of free trade. 
The logic of expansion is acknowledged by 
those who were extreme protectionists a 
year ago to be free trade. Secretary Hay’s 
diplomatic achievement with respect to the 
cpen door in China and our growing ex- 
port trade to the orient has settled the 
question in the minds of the party leaders. 
The open door 
door in the Philippines, and perhaps in our 
other island dependencies, or trouble with 
Great Britain. 





Senator Foraker would make the Porto 
Ricans citizens of the United States, ex- 
tending our constitution and our laws to 
them as far as possible. His bill calls for 
2 government of the island similar to that 
of an English crown colony, with a gover- 
por, 
ficers appointed 
United States, and a legislature whose 
lewer branch of 35 members’ should be 
elected by the citizens of the island. Free 
trade with the U S would be established un- 
der this arrangement. The Foraker plan 
might mean the admission of Porto Ricans 
to congress, a logical step toward the ad- 
mission of delegates from all our island 
dependencies. 





The principal amendments to the cur- 
rency bill as reported by the senate finance 
committee relate to the gold reserve, which 
shall be fixed at $150,000,000, instead of $100,- 
000,000; to the greenbacks, which shall be 
reissued when received in exchange for 
coin; and to the funding of the national 
debt in long-time 2 per cent bonds, this 
section providing that the payments of the 
difference between the par value and the 
present worth of the outstanding bonds 
which are to be made on their exchange for 
2 per cent gold bonds shall be held to be 
payments made on account of the sinking 
fund. 





Something brand new in the line of tax- 
ation is expected in a bill to be reported 
to the New York legislature shortly from 
the special committee on tax Iaws. The 
measure will call for the abolition of state 
taxation of real estate, leaving this form 
of property to be taxed for local purposes 
only. A tax of five mills on mortgages is 
called for, and a tax upon the capital stock 
ef trust companies. The mortgages in force 
in the state have a face value of $1,607,874,- 
801. It is anticipated that this reform will 
end the long controversy between the state 
and the local tax authorities in regard to 
the equalization of assessed values, and 
that it will make real estate assessment 
entirely a matter of local control. 





Emperor William may possibly affect 
more excitement than he feels over the re- 
peated seizure of German vessels by the 
British navy on the way to South Africa, 
for he is trying to get his parliament to 
make an enormous appropriation for en- 
larging the navy and will make the most 
of the situation. Nevertheless the policy 
Of Great Britain of seizing every vessel sus- 
pected of carrying men or supplies to the 
Boers is going to make no end of bother 
for all concerned, if nothing worse. Eng- 
land in her present desperate mood is run- 
ning large risks in order to turn the tide 
as soon as possible against the Boers in 
her favor. Neutrality is by no means an 
exact science, and it will require a long 
legal process to determine whether Great 
Britain’s course is justified. Meanwhile 
she takes advantage of the situation. 





A campaign against Secretary Gage is 
being waged by certain newspapers of New 
York and Chicago for his alleged favoritism 
. toward the National City bank of New 
York, partly because he made this the cen- 
tral depositary of internal revenue receipts 
and because also, these critics say, he sold 
the old custom house in Wall street to this 
bank, depositing the three millions received 
therefor in the same bank and allowing 
the sum of $50,000 to remain unpaid, the 
title to the property being still in the gov- 
ernment and the bank therefore: not hav- 
ing to pay taxes on the property in New 
York city. This National City bank, as be- 
fore noted, is closely connected with the 
Standard oil business. A resolution was 
introduced in congress by Representative 
Sulzer of New York for an investigation of 
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NEWS 


ers. 
reduced our sales at least one-half, but 
you will be the gainer, 
advertise them by giving away 200 


grey iron castinys. 
steel. 
heater made, 
of galvan.zed sheet steel with cover 
sets into 
leable iron handles, A 
free witn every eovker. 
uuu ber of uses for a good cooker, such as heating water, and 
cooking meal, bran, roots, vegetables, ete., for all kinds of 
domestic animals. 25-gallon size from floor to top of boiler 
is 30 in. high, 24 in. long, amd 20 in. wide; boiler, 20 x 24 x 12;- 
weight, complete, 60 Ibs.; price, 








the secretary’s dealings with the bank in 
question. Mr Gage’s friends say he courts 
the fullest investigation. 





Ten thousand negroes have left Georgia 
recently for Mississippi as the result of the 
labors of emigration agents and Georgia 
Politicians see in the movement a scheme 
to reduce their state’s quota in congress 
and to increase that of Mississippi, after 
the new census.——The southern confeder- 
ation of colored women has been organized 
at Montgomery, Ala, for the elevation of 
the negro women of the south. The scheme 
originated with the wife of Booker Wash- 
ington, the negro president of the normal 
school for the negro race at Tuskegee. 





Rev Dr Edward McGlynn, who was ex- 
communicated by the pope for his activity 
in behalf of Henry George’s single-tax cam- 
paigns in the early eighties, and his at- 
tacks upon the “Roman machine,” died at 
his home in Newburg, N Y, Sunday, aged 
62. On account of his popularity he was 
restored to the priesthood in 1892 and as- 
signed to Newburg; his old parish having 
been St Stephen’s, New York city. 





Britain’s terrible humiliation in South 
Africa continues, in the inability of Gen 
Buller to get to the relief of Ladysmith; 
the surrender of an entire garrison to the 
Boers over westward in Bechuanaland. 





The question about the seating of Sena- 
tor Quay does not involve the candidate's 
fitness for the office, but the legality of his 
appointment by the governor of Pennsyl- 
vania. On this point the members of the 
senate elections committee are divided. The 
committee voted four to three against his 
admission, Messrs Chandler, Hoar and Mc- 
Comas in the affirmative, Messrs Burrows, 
Caffery, Pettus and Harris in the negative. 
The governors of California, Delaware and 
Utah have appointed men to senatorial va- 
cancies, and the Quay case is important 
ae &@ precedent for these. 





Uncle Sam’s ledger shows a surplus of 
21 millions for the last hatf of 1899, against 
a deficit of 83 millions for the corresponding 
period of 1898. There is talk in congress 
of legislation during the present ses- 
sion to reduce taxation, provided the 
large surplus of December continues 
to be repeated. A congested treas- 
ury during the national campaign might 
call for further loans to the banks, 
which would have a bad effect politically 
on the administration. Cleveland’s first 
administration, by the way, was criticised 
by McKinley, then in congress, and others 
for lending money to “pet banks” during 
a money pinch and a treasury surplus, on 
the ground that the government should re- 
place its bonds with non-interest bearing 
securities, thus saving the people a large 
bill for interest. 





“Worth makes the man and want of it the 
chump; 
To win: Lay hold, hang on and hump.” 
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GIVEN AWAY 


We have overstocked on Feed Cook- 
The unusually warm weather has 
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We will 


FREE 


TO INTRODUCE THEM 


Steel Feed Cookers are our specialty. We started the 
business four years ago and have sold them in all parts of 
the U. S., and new have thousands of satisfied eustomers. 
The Albany, here illustrated, is as good a cooker ag 
we know how to make. 


It is of the best sheet stcel and 
¢ Front and back cast iron, body of sheet 
It is easily operated and is positively the quickest 
Burns wood. No danger from fire. Boiler 
of same material, 
one inch, has four mal- 
joint of six-inch smoke pipe goes 
Farmers everywhere find any 


furnace about 


._ For |5 days we will pre- 
y freight toany R. R. station fi N.Y., J ‘the N.J., Del, 
d., and Ohio, 50c allowed to other pui._.. 

To sell our overstock qu ickly, and to get one 
good man im every to recomprend our cook- 
ers we will send one free to the first person in the 
nee who sends us Cash ora P.O. Money 
Order for one; in other words, we will return your 
money if you are the first persom to order. If two or 
more orders are received fron: the same town in the 
same mail Cookers will be sent to both and the 
wy returned to the writer of the first letter 
opened in auswer to our offer. Everybody sen@ 
ing @ cash order will get a cooker. We ship day or- 
der is recelved. We will cheerfully send ou de. 
seriptive circulars and price lists of several styles 
and sizes free, or booklet “ All About Cooked Food” 
for2c. It our stock is exhausted when your order 
is received, or, upon examination at your depot the 
cooker ts not what you want and you can’t use it or 
sell it, send it back at ones aud we will return your 
money. 

Our only condition is that you send us with 
our order the nanies of ten or more progressive 
‘armers in your vicinity you thing milghe hnerda 

er, with the understanding that you willaliow 
as to refer them to you and pay you a commission 
on any sales we make, 

This is an honest offer made by a responsible 
concern, and is made to quickly dispose of our 
overstock and to intreduce our goods for next 
season’s trade by making new customers every- 
where this season. This offer will probably not 
appear in and is good for 15 days only. Write 
to-day. We aiso make Maple Evaporators. Cat- 
alogue free. Mention iculturist. 

NITE TAs EVAPORATOR co., 


A FEED COOKER 


money saver on 
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Write for free Illustrated Ne. % on 
merchandise from Sheriffs and Receivers Sales. Address 
Chicago House Wrecking Co..'S\GA82: Aru: 








Do you want to go South? if so 
write to-day for our Journal free. it 
tells you about our great Chicora Col- 
ony and the finest of land for truck- 
ing, fruit and stock raising; the land 
of figs and tea. Land $5 per acre. 
Houses built and sold on $5 monthly 
payments. Cheap excursions week- 
ly. D.L. Risley, z1r South Tenth 





St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Primary Teacher. 


By Will Templer, Author of Captain 
Jack, and Other Stories. 
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CHAPTER III. 

LICE GAVE the boy an en- 
couraging smile and he blurted 
out, “Miss Duane, kin you ride 
a bicycle? I’ve got the only 
ene around here, an’ seein’ it’s 
pretty lonesome always ridin’ 

I was in hopes, ’cause you could 





alone, : 
swim, you could ride, too.” 
“Jimmy,” she replied, her tones showing 


great gravity, “I can’t ride a bicycle one 
bit; but I’m going to learn. I have ordered 
a new one from New York, and when your 
father goes to Bankshire, I want him to 
inquire for it at the express office. When it 
comes, I want you to teach me to ride. 

“Father’s goin’ to Bankshire to-day,’ the 
boy cried, his eyes beaming with pleasure, 
and he darted off to tell Mr Brown to be 
sure to call at the express office. 

Half an hour later there came the sound 
of girlish voices and the clatter of dishes 
from the kitchen. The new boarder was 
there, laughing and chattering with Mat- 
tie while she wiped the dishes for her. The 
subjugation of the Brown family was com- 
plete. 

The new Columbia came home that night, 
the riding lessons beginning at once. 
Jimmy proved himself so able an instructor 
and Alice so apt a pupil, that before the 
twilight had faded entirely out, she could 
go without support for quite a distance, 
although, to use Jimmy’s terse simile, her 
track, left in the dust of the lake road, 
was about as straight as a pumpkin vine. 
Before a week was over, however, her m- 
structor was obliged to look to his laurels, 
for she was skimming along so smoothly 
and swiftly that the boy declared further 
teaching unnecessary. 

Two weeks of beautiful weather slipped 
by. There were long morning rambles in 
the dewy woods with Mattie, quiet rows on 
the lake with both brother and sister as 
companions, and in the evening swift spins 
on the smooth road with only Jimmy as 
guide and comrade. Miss Duane was carry- 
ing out the program described to John 
Prince in the schoolroom at Silloway. Of 
the young engineer she had heard nothing 
since. He might still be working on the 
read, passing daily through Bankshire, only 
five miles away, or he might be killing trout 
and black bass in Canada. 

There came a sweltering July day, when 
the sun darted his fierce beams through 
a watery mist that was not cloud, and 
when even nature appeared too languid to 
exert herself. The distant mountains 
seemed broiling beneath their hazy cur- 
tains, while every ridge and every roof sent 
up its writhing transparent mystery of 
heated air. The flowers and vegetables 
drooped and wilted in the garden. No 
passing breeze swayed leaf or twig, and 
the bosom of the little lake was unruffled 
save where the lolling, fly-pestered cattle 
stood breast deep in the water along the 
shore. 

Mr Brown and Jimmy, undaunted by the 
heat, were drawing in rye. ‘‘We’ll have a 
shower ’fore night,’’ said the farmer as he 
sat down to dinner. His wife was a trifle 
nervous about thunder’ showers. ‘‘What 
makes you think so, father?” she said. ‘‘Oh, 
it’s so mortal hot, and I’ve seen a good 
many signs of rain to-day; there was a 
heavy dew las’ night, and when the spring 
back of the barn runs over like it does to- 
day, you can depend on’t, rain ain’t fur off.” 

“The stones down cellar are just as wet 
as they can be,” observed Mattie. “‘Sweat- 
in’,”” said her father. “Oh, we'll get it; I 
told Jimmy just ’fore dinner that when the 
swallows flew so low, we’d have rain soon.” 
“That feller fishin’ out there on the lake’ll 
be apt to git wet,’ chuckled Jimmy. ‘“He’s 
be’n settin’ there in a boat since ’bout 10 
o’clock, an’ must be pretty nigh baked 
through by this time.” 

“One of them club fellers, likely,” re- 
marked Mr Brown. ‘“That’s what they call 
‘fun.’ Let ’em do the same thing in the 
harvest field and thev’d call it work. I’m 
satisfied, if they are, though; they pay for 
their fun. I say, Matt!” he continued, ad- 
dressing his daughter, “there’s only "bout 
two more loads of rye, and if it ain’t too 
hot I wish you’d come out and drag it down 
off the sidehill so’st we can git it. You 
ican rest while we’re gone, you know.” 

} “I’M go, father.” promptly returned Mat- 
‘tie. and Miss Duane chimed in, ‘““Mayn’t I 
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go, too, Mr Brown? It will be great fun.” 
“Certainly,” replied the farmer, with a 
twinkle in his eye. “There may be fun out 
there in big, solid chunks, but I’m afraid 
they'll turn out to be just bundles of rye 
and pretty heavy at that.” 

It was not so very much fun after all, 
dragging the great sheaves down the steep 
sidehill, but there came a recompense after 
the first load had gone, when the girls 


drank of the cool water at the spring by the’ 


edge of the wood, and after having bathed 
their heated faces, were resting beneath a 
great beech tree. The sky was still clear, 
with the exception of a dark bank of cur- 
tain-like cloud drawn low across the west- 
ern horizon. Mattie viewed the cloud with 
an anxious face. “I believe that’s father’s 
storm,” she said; “I really wish it would go 
’round; I’m dreadfully afraid of thunder 
storms.”’ 

Alice raised herself from where she was 
lying at full length among the ferns. 
“Why?” she asked. ‘Have they ever hurt 
you?” “No, beyond the terrible fright they 
have given me, I can’t say that they have. 
Only they look so dreadful, coming so fast 
across the sky. The lightning seems so aw- 
ful, and full of power. But I don’t mind that 
so much as I do the thunder. A real hard 
thunder-clap upsets me entirely.” 

“Thunder never killed anybody yet,” 
Alice said. “The lightning is what does 
the work, and it does its work silently. He 
is safe that lives to hear the thunder.” “I 
suppose that is true, but still I don’t believe 
there are many people who really like a 
thunder storm,” said Mattie. 

“Probably not. Amid the noise and con- 
fusion of thunder, lightning, wind and rain, 
men become awe-stricken and doubly con- 
scious of the slight hold they have on life. 
Yet, I think most people exaggerate the 
danger. I must say that I thoroughly en- 
joy a thunder storm. I can think of noth- 
ing in nature half so grand and beautiful. 
Here comes the wagon. Let’s get the rye 
down or the storm will catch us at it, and 
I prefer the back porch to this field as a 
place to enjoy it.’ 

The load was placed upon the wagon and 
securely bound down before they felt the 
first cool breath from where the dark storm 
cloud stretched its writhing, white-edged 
arch across the sky. There were sharp 
flashes of ragged lightning and the low bel- 
lowing of thunder, yet quite distant, when 
the load rolled into the great barn, and 
the invariably calm and dignified Miss 
Duane, her loose hair flying about her 
flushed face, her great sun hat hanging on 
her shoulders, slipped to the floor to find 
herself face to face with John Prince. Alice 
soon recovered her composure. “I am 
pleased to see you, Mr Prince,” she said. 
“When did you arrive?” “Just a moment 
ago; I was fishing on the lake and the 
storm drove me in.” 

Mr Brown and Mattie came forward, ‘were 
introduced and gave warm welcome. ‘“‘Let’s 
get to the house while we can.” said the 
farmer, leading the way. Mrs Brown was 
glad to meet Mr Prince: that he was an 
acauaintance of Miss Duane’s was suffi- 
cient guarantee to her best graces, but she 
remonstrated strongly when her husband 
and son with their guests seated them- 
selves on the wide back norch to watch the 
coming of the storm. “It was just temnt- 
ing Providerce,” she said, as she and her 
daughter fluttered nervously about the 
house, shutting doors and windows, every 
little while coming to gaze with anxious 
faces on the vreat wall of cloud marching 
so maiestically toward the zenith. There 
was little time for conversation. the rain 
was coming roaring over the distant hills 


- with the speed of an express train, when 


there came a blinding flash, accompanied 
by a thunder peal, which shook the house 
to its foundations. John Prince ran to the 
end of the porch. A thin tongue of flame 
was shooting up from the roof of the main 
barn. 

“Your barn is on fire!’”’ he shouted, and 
leaping down he bounded across the lawn, 
vaulted over two tall fences as if they had 
been straws, and reached the barnyard 
before the startled farmer had hardly left 
his chair. When Mr Brown reached the 
scene, his opportune visitor had torn off his 
shoes and was rapidly climbing a tall scaf- 
fold pole he had placed against the eaves. 
Another half minute and a shower of burn- 
ing shingles was flying through the air and 
alighting in the yard, while with the burst- 
ing of the storm came the young man’s 
cheery “All right!” and Mr Brown knew 
that his buildings were saved. 

For one instant the tall figure on the roof 
£tood outlined in bold relief as the youth 
surveyed his work to make sure that it was 





well done, then the rain drew its gray cur- 
tain over him, shutting him off from the 
view of three pairs of anxious feminine 
eyes gazing admiringly upon him from the 
back porch. Mrs Brown turned to Alice. 
“What did you say his name was?” she 
gasped. “John Prince; he is an engineer 
and lives at Silloway.”’ “John Prince!’ re- 
peated the lady. ‘‘Well, if ever there was 
@ man well named, it is he; he’s a prince 
by both name and nature.” To this remark 
Adice made no reply. The young man was 
merely an acquaintance, scarcely a friend; 
yet when she heard him thus praised she 
was greatly pleased without knowing why. 

The rain was falling in torrents when 
two dripping men and a well-soaked small 
boy again sought the shelter of the porch. 
Mr Brown’s face wore a look of concern. 
“Mother,” he said, “‘lay out a suit of clothes 
for Mr Prince. Mattie, look ’round for that 
box of healin’ ointment; his hands are pret- 
ty badly burned.” Mother and daughter 
went on their errands with* willing feet, 
while father and son excused themselves 
to change their clothing. Engineer and 
teacher were left alone together. 

There was an embarrassing silence, bro- 
ken only by the dash of the falling rain, 
then, turning her eyes full on his face, the 
girl said, “I think you are very brave.” 
“Not necessarily; any man who could, 
would have done the same. I have noticed 
that most men are willing to lend a hand 
in an emergency.” “Possibly. but how 
many could?” ‘There are many, I think,” 
he answered, and, turning, held his blis- 
tered hands under the cooling drip from the 
roof. 

She took a swift step toward him, her 
whole sympathetic nature aroused. “Your 
hands are paining you,’’ she said. ‘‘When 
you have changed your clothes, come to me 
and I will be your doctor.”’ Their host came 
and led him away then, but he soon came 
back dressed in a suit of the farmer’s 
clothes, which fitted him very well. Miss 
Duane, waiting with a box of ointment and 
some strips of soft linen, motioned him to 
a seat; while she said, ‘““You must keep very 
quiet now, and not mind if I hurt you a lit- 
tle.”’ 

He colored with pleasure at her childlike 
words, and sitting down, held out his hands 
while she bathed them with ointment and 
with tender fingers sewed the bandages 
around them. 

“Your hands will be of little use to you 
for a few days,’”’ she said, when she had 
finished. ‘‘That is true,’ he replied, a lit- 
tle ruefully, ‘“‘but one can almost afford to 
be wounded for the pleasure of having so 
gentle a physician.” ‘Patients should al- 
ways reserve their compliments until a 
perfect cure has been effected,’ she re- 
marked, gravely. 

The rain had nearly ceased when Mr 
Brown appeared and asked, ‘“‘Where are 
you stopping, Mr Prince?” ‘Down at Tom 
Willson’s; I always stop there.” ‘Well, Mr 
Prince, I want your consent to fetch your 
luggage up here. We ain’t a-going to al- 
low you to go away till your hands are 
well.” “Oh, but I must,” began the pa- 
tient, “I must. be on my engine in about a 
week, and-—” “Tut, for your engine! just 
send ’em word you’ve had an accident and 
want your time extended.” ‘‘Leave it to his 
Goctor,” cried Mrs Brown, gayly. Miss 
Duane put on a look of solemn dignity. “If 


the patient leaves this house,” she said, 
“he does so at his own risk; I positively 
forbid it.” And John Prince, strangely 


happy John Prince, sank back in his chair 
and quoted with a mock sigh, “I am in the 
hands of my friends!’ 

On the morning after the storm, the sun 
was flooding the newly washed earth with 
glory. Both of Mrs Brown’s boarders were 
sitting on the shady front porch, keenly 
enjoying the beautiful morning and thor- 
oughly in touch with the sights and sounds 
around them. From a field in the distance 
came the sound of mowing, birds twittered 
in the great trees, bees hummed and brigcht- 
hued butterflies floated lazily by, borne on 
the same cool breeze that stirred the stray 
locks on the head of the girl who sat read- 
ing aloud to an interested young man half 
lost in the depths of a great armchair. 

“Twice, yes thrice, a maudlin fool is he 

Who, marrying, forfeits all his liberty.” 
She paused when she had read this couplet 
from the cynical old author, and her -com- 
panion remarked, “‘That man must have 
found bitter dregs in his cup of matri- 
mony.” 

Alice let the book fall in her lap and 
gazed with dreamy eyes on the horizon 
line. ‘‘Many find it so, I fear,” she said, 
gently. ‘Yes, I suppose that is the fact, 
but not enough to warrant the sweeping 














assertion made by the poet.” “Possibly; 
one likes to think that the majority of 
marriages are happy ones, but one sees 
and reads of so much misery brought about 
through the agency of marriage that los- 
ing faith in the institution becomesa habit.” 

“The large majority of married people 
are contented, many are really happy. Do- 
mestic felicity is not startling enough to 
make good newspaper items, and where you 
read of one case like those of which you 
speak, there are ten cases never heard of, 
through the fact that well-married people 
have enough to do without keeping the pub- 
lic posted on their affairs. The public 
would rather at any time find out how 
wicked, how unhappy, Or how miserable. a 
man is, than to learn that he is really good 
and happy and content in his daily life.’’ 

Alice laughed merrily. ‘Really, Mr 
Prince,” she said, ‘you appear to be dread- 
fully in earnest; and, come to think of it, 
was it a question of lost happiness or lost 
liberty the old poet wails about?” 

Mr Prince laughed in his turn. “I be- 
lieve I am in earnest about most questions 
of importance,” he replied, ‘‘and as to lib- 
erty, there can be no happiness without it.” 
“There!” cried Alice in great glee. “You 
have struck it now; it is a question of lib- 
erty; and many independent, thinking wo- 
men are loth to assume even the so-called 
‘silken. chain’ lest it prove a menace to that 
inherent right.” 

The young man felt that he was getting 
the worst of it and shifted his tactics. 
“There is such a thing as love,” he said, 
gravely. fixing his gaze on her face. She 
gave hin. one quick, shy glance, and arose 
hastily with averted eyes. “Yes, I think 
there is such a thing, or condition, rather, 
but fancy and imagination conjure up so 
many counterfeits that it is hard to dis- 
tinguish the false from the true. Now, Mr 
Prince, if you will excuse me, I think Ill 
take a spin on my bicycle. I am getting on 
famously as a rider.” 

He nodded assent, receiving a bright 
smile as the machine with its fair rider 
came ‘round the house, never once shift- 
ing his gaze from the graceful figure until 
it was lost to view beneath the great trees 
by the lake shore; then he arose and wan- 
dered aimlessly about the lawn. Flowers 
were blooming around him, birds still sang 
and all nature was glad, but somehow the 
sunshine seemed to have departed when 
she went, and he thought with a pang of 
the probability of her sometime going out 
of his life entirely. 

[To Be Continued.] 





A Little Farther On. 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 





Just a little farther on—just a little farther 
on— 

Oh, the happy days that lure us, when these 
days of stress are gone! 

Days of restfulness and pleasure, days of 
garnered joy and treasure, 

All the harvest-homes of dreamland—just 
a little farther on. 


What a hope to keep them smiling, faces 
wistful, faces wan! 

What a spur to faint endeavor, till the 
crushing task is done! 

Ah, ’twould be a sorry showing life would 
make for God’s bestowing 

If the good time did not beckon—just a 
Httle farther on. 


Just a little farther on, just a little farther 
on, 

Is the joy we’ve almost tasted, is the crown 
we've almost won. 

Ply the task a little stronger, stay the arm 
a little longer; 

We shall grasp the shining guerdon—just 
a little farther on, 


‘Ah, the fleeting Farther On! ah, the cheat- 
ing Farther On!— 

Fairy lantern in the twilight, when the 
summer day is done, 

Though we never overtake it, we can never 
quite forsake it; 

While it glimmers it beguiles us—just a 
little farther om. 


i 
But there is a Warther On, aye, there is a 
Farther On 
In the uttermost sweet country, where no 
mortal foot has gone. 
By-and-by, beyond all seeming, we shall 
come to life’s redeeming, 
Come to all that fafth has promised—just 
@ little farther ant 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


Letter Club Business. 





SPEAK RIGHT oOuT! 


Our Editor, in his resume of the letter 
club affairs in Dec 16 issue, urged a full 
and complete report from each individual 
letter circle, also invited suggestions and 
ideas from members concerning a provi- 
sional government. To this appeal we as 
members respond readily enough, We should 
feel as keen an interest in a confederation 
of our 112 circles as we feel in our respect- 
ive individual circles. To gain a more uni- 
versal expression, let’ me, too, as your presi- 
dent who has nothing but the welfare and 
success of the club at heart, again urge 
upon all, the importance of responding as 
your inclinations move you. How has been 
your success as a circle? What obstacles, 
if any, have you had to overcome? Give 
your opinion what is most needful to pre- 
serve intact a circle once formed; how elect 
its officers, select name, motto, badge, etc; 
secure promptness in getting the letters 
around Let us hear from the _ earlier 
formed circles especially, for from this and 
our Editor’s aid we hope to formulate a set 
of rules for governing. Our club rightly 
started insures success. Tablers all, let’s 
hear from you in grand mass meeting style. 
Speak right out in ‘‘meetin’.’’—[J. C. Baker 
(Fac Simile), president of the American 

griculturist Letter Club. 

Time’s up in the contest for fifteen dollars 
in cash prizes for the best letters how to 
conduct and improve our letter circles. The 
response has not been very liberal; in fact, 
the few who have written will earn their 
money almost too easily, so the Editor has 
decided to keep the “polls” open a week 
longer, till Jan 20. There are five prizes of 
two dollars each and five prizes of one dol- 
lar each. Anyone not a circle member may 
compete by sending with his letter 10c to 
join a circle. 

The letters of Circle 41 have made another 
circuit. We have named it “the Royal Fam- 
ily.’ Three months is the best time we 
can make, and we are hustlers, too. We 
propose to have three rounds going the 
some time. For safe delivery, we put the 
letters in a common envelope and then tie 


securely with stout twine crosswise and 
endwise. There is no patent on this.—{No 1, 
Secretary. 


The letters of No 27 reached me yester- 
Cay. They took a summer vacation on their 
last round and were lost about five months, 
but finally turned up. We have named ours 
the Merry-Go-Round circle.—[Secretary 
of 27. 

Tablers, what do you say to a current 
topic circle? I believe this would be very 
beneficial to us. It would bring us in con- 
tact with the different opinions of the Ta- 
biers, and would certainly bring forth new 
ideas which we had not thought of before. 

Come ye, walk in, nine more, 
And we'll soon have a circle 
That will make things roar! 
We’ll argue all, from Boers to science, 
And then we'll bid the rest defiance 
To enter, because we can do 
All the arguing that’s necessary, 
So I'll bid you adieu. 
Scie N. Tific. 


Just as we of 96 had begun to look for the 
second visit of letters, came the report of 
the loss of the first batch of letters. To say 
I was disappointed does not half express it, 
These, our first ones, were to have been 
introductory, and not having got around 
the circle will have to be started again. 
This we have done, beginning with No 1, 
The loss occurred somewhere in Califor- 
nia, where member No 12 resides. How it 
occurred I have not been able to ascer- 
tain, but suppose the package was-broken 
in some way. It seems to me the selection 
of a specially prepared envelope for the 
package of letters should be one of the 
first things settled on and adopted by our 
national club. Our second set of letters 
started on their rounds Nov 1, and barring 
accidents will soon complete their round. 
Of course we have not selected our presi- 
dent or secretary, owing to the delay by 
the loss of the first set of letters. I hope 
our secretary will be prepared to make his 
or her quarterly report when the time to 
do so rolls around.—[No 5. 





“Dar is only one t’ing dat prevents me 
from calling yo’ a liar, sah!” 

“And what am dat, sah?’ 

“Mah grandfather weighted two hundred 
pounds, and mah grandmother only weight- 


ed ninety-seven, and I take after mab - 


grandmother, sah.” 





[23] 


A Woman's Answer. 


[By request; author not known.] 
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Do you know that you have asked for thd 
costliest thing 
Ever made by the hand above? 
A woman’s heart and a woman’s life, 
And a woman’s wonderful love? 


Do you know that you have asked for thig 
priceless thing, 
As a child might ask for a toy,— 
Demanding what others have died to win, 
With a reckless dash of a boy? 


You have written my lesson of duty out, 
Man-like you have questioned me. 

Now stand at the bar of my woman’s soul, 
Until I shall question thee. 


You may require your mutton shall always 
be hot, 
Your socks and your shirt be whole. 
I require your heart to be true as God’s 
stars, 
And pure as his heaven your soul, 


You soars a cook for your mutton and 
eef, 
I require a far greater thing; 
A seamstress you’re wanting for socks and 
for shirts, 
I look for a man and a king. 


A king for the beautiful realm called home, 
And a man that the maker, God, 

Shall look upon as he did on the first 
And say, “It is very good.” 


I am fair and young, but the rose will fade 
From my soft cheek one day— 
Will you love me then, ’mid the falling 
leaves, 
As you did ‘mong the bloom of May? 


Is your heart an ocean so strong and deep 
_ I may launch my all on its tide? 
A loving woman finds heaven or hell 

On the day she is made a bride, 


I require all things that are grand and true, 
All things that a man should be; 
If 7 will give this all, I would stake my 
ife 
To be all you demand of me. 


If you sonnet be this—a laundress and @ 
coo 
You can hire and have little to pay. 
But a woman’s heart and a woman’s life 
Are not to be won that way! 





Voices oi Long Ago. 


O voices of the long ago that were so dear! 

Fall’n silent, now, for many a mold’ring 
year, 

O whither are ye flown? Come back, 

And break my heart, but bless my grieving 
ear. 


Some happy day my voice will silent fall, 
And answer not when some that loveit call: 
Be “— _ me when this you note—and 
in ’ 
I’ve found the voices lost, beyond the pall 
Mark Twain, 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR JANUARY, 

6. GEOGRAPHICAL—A town in New Eng-e 
land.—[Katydidn’t. 

In the 1, 2, 3, 4 there is a 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 
In the 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, stands a 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 
Wow, then, please, if you are 7, 8 9 10, 

Tell me where’s the 1, 2, 3, 4. 

7, DEcaAPITATIONS.—[L, F. H., N Y¥. 

Provided with a good strong -—, the 
hunter then approaches the —~— and on the 
beast inflicts a ——. 

8. CHARADE—My first is a part of the 
body; my second is a girl’s name; my third 
is a certain part of hemp, and my whole is 
a fruit.—[D. M. M., Vt. 

9. PerRFect DraMonp—1, A letter; 2, to 
take away; 3, circular; 4, the frame of a ta- 
ble; 5, an olio; 6, a diminution or softening; 
7, balls of thread; 8, a suffix; 9, a letter.—[A. 
F. &., O. i 

10. ARITHMETICAL—Substitute figures . for 
letters and do the sum in division, and give 
the root word.—[Iris, N Y. 
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California in Winter. 
REPUBLICAN OF CALIFORNIA. 





Perhaps some of the Tablers who are sit- 
ting in the window by a great fire, looking 
upon acres of snow, would like to know how 
California looks in December. In the east, 
I believe, the grass is green and the flow- 
ers in a great profusion during the sum- 
mer; in California, from June to October 
we look upon a sun-dried world. You should 
see California, however, from October to 
May. In January and the first part of 
February, violets are in their greatest pro- 
fusion and the hills are a perfect carpet of 
blue and yellow; blue of violets and yel- 
low of buttercup’. But I am wandering 
away from my starting point. I was to tell 
you how California looks in December. 

As I look out to-day I see a beautiful 
green carpet, studded as it were with nu- 
merous trees. The grain which the farmers 
(ranchers we call them here) planted a 
month or two ago has risen to the hight 
of from six inches to one foot from. the 
ground, The sun shines brightly and the 
violets have begun to blossom. A few days 
ago we had an extremely warm day, for 
sometimes even Christmas is as warm al- 
most as any June day. The trees all have 
their new leaves and are coming forth in a 
fresh splendor. 

Do you not think California an agree- 
able place to live in at all times? I would 
not give the smallest part of California for 
all the other states put together. I know 
that a great many people who live in the 
parts of the country where they have bliz- 
zards, cyclones and hurricanes, when a 
Californian says he would not live in their 
part of the country, reply that they would 
not live in California on account of its hav- 
ing so many earthquakes. . Now that is a 
mistaken idea. We have very few earth- 
quakes, and never any of those horrible 
hurricanes or anything of the sort. Thun- 
der and lightning are almost curiosities 
here, and on the coast we rarely if ever see 
snow. Of course up north and back from 
the ocean a good distance they have snow. 

The coast is the very best place you can 
get, for the climate is the same all the year 
round. In San Diego, the Italy of America, 
people wear the thinnest kinds of clothes, 
and people wear thin shirtwaists on Christ- 
mas and during all of the winter months. 





The Young Folks’ Table. 


Tramps—Won’t some of the Tablers tell 


of their experience with tramps? I have a 
curiosity to know if there are as many in 
other parts of the country as there are 
here. Do you believe in feeding them? We 
always do, for that is the easiest way to 
get rid of them. I think sometimes they 
ought to be always turned away, for the 
most of them are strong, well-dressed men, 
much more able to work than some of those 
they ask for food. I like Anthony Hope’s 
writings. At first I found them hard to 
read, he has such an abrupt style of writ- 
ing, but I soon learned to understand that. 
I attended Lombard university at Gales- 
burg, Ill, two terms, and wish I could have 
gone longer. In our Latin class we were 
taught the Roman pronunciation. It is 
very comical to hear a large class when 
they first commence to pronounce the 
words. Old Maid, you are entirely too young 
and sensible looking for the name you have 
given yourself.—[Trude Day. 








Fudge—Jack Straw, here is the recipe 
I use for fudge, and find it very nice: Two 
cups sugar, a small piece of butter and a 
scant cup of milk. While this is boiling 
four minutes, have one square of choco- 
late grated in less than a third of a cup 
of milk on the back of the stove. After 
the sugar, water and butter have boiled 
four minutes stir in the chocolate and 
let boil until it will harden when dropped 
into cold water. Flavor with vanilla, take 
from the stove and beat a few seconds, 
then turn on a buttered platter. Hanna, 
you did make quite a failure in caring 
for the beans, but be sure to never put 
the tea in the teapot and put it on the 
stove to boil, without any water in it, as 
my sister did. Ainslee, don’t you think 
you had better send your photo?—[A 
Whistling Girl, 

Jack Straw, this is the way I make fudge: 
Take as much white sugar as you like 
(I generally use about 1% cups), it depends 
on the quantity you make, and pour on 
jenough cream to moisten it thoroughly. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


Let it boil slowly. When about half done 
add the chocolate or cocoanut. Cook it till 
it strings, then take from the stove and 
beat it until it becomes a thick cream, 
then pour out on a platter to cool. Flavor 
with anything you choose. Nuts are very 
nice in it. Some people like it made of 
brown sugar; I like the white the better. 
Write and tell how you like it.—[Wayside 
Daisy. 

Hanna, we keep a dish on purpose to 
put kerosene in; we don’t use the dishes 
we eat in. Here is a splendid recipe for 
fudges. I know they are good because we 
have tried them: Two cups of sugar, two 
squares of Baker’s chocolate, butter size 
of a walnut, one cup of milk. Melt the 
chocolate in a granite pan, add other in- 
gredients, boil until stiff in water and pour 
on a platter to cool. Grandma says she 
has never yet seen a boy to whom it was 
becoming to part his hair in the middle. 
But grandmas are apt to have old-fash- 
ioned notions.—[Seneca County Lassie. 





The Youngest Lawyer—Here is a photo- 
graph of William A. Hoffman, the youngest 
attorney-at-law in New York state. He isa 
graduate of the Albany law school, class 








of ’99, and at the date of his examination, 
Oct 17, he had passed his majority by seven 
days. He is a farmer’s son and was raised 
on the green hills of Chenango county.— 
[sS. W. R. 





Little Brothers and Sisters—I have a 


kitten named Tootsie and he isawfully cute. 
He will lie on the cow’s back while the men 
are milking. My cats’ names are Princess, 
Tootsie and Dandy. Dandy will sit up be- 
hind the cows and let the men milk in his 
mouth. There is a pond in our dooryard 
and there are fish in it and pond-lilies in 
summer.—[Elsie M. Nelson. 

I have a sister who is 12 years old and is 
in the 10th grade in the high school. Can 
anyone beat that?—[Do-re-me. 





The Prairies—Jack’s Twin, your idea is a 


good one. So you never saw a prairie or a 
canyon? As for the canyon, I am unable to 
say, as J never saw one myself that could 
be dignified by that name. Although I have 
passed the greater part of my life, so far, 
on a prairie, I am not sure that I can de- 
scribe it, for when you come to describe it, 
there is really very little to tell. But im- 
agine yourself standing upon a hill gazing 
away as far as eye can reach over the top 
of other hills, each nearly like its fellow. 
They are usually not very abrupt nor steep, 
but lie in swells or rolls, while sometimes 
there is quitea level space. During the 
summer they are covered with a bright 
green carpet of grass, which becomes dead 
and brown in the autumn. This dead grass 
seldom stands long, however, as vast prai- 
rie fires sweep the ground bare for miles 
and miles, leaving the hills black and 
dreary looking, excepting for the few white 
rocks that crown some of the highest. In 
winter when all is white with snow, it is 
almost impossible to distinguish between 
the distant hills and the clouds near the 
horizon, they are sometimes so nearly of a 
color. Now perhaps you will say, ‘‘A lone- 
ly, desolate place.” But it does not seem 
so to those who have called it home for 
years. Who of the young folks can tell us 
of their mountain homes ?—[Timothy 
Tucker. 

I live on the prairie and it seems as if I 
should die of loneliness were I to live in 
the mountains. I expect it would look queer 
to you to see field after field for il or more 
miles as we can from our house. Our place 
is.noted for its sightliness. The Illinois 
Central railroad runs right by our place 








and we can see it for three miles, where it 
stops in a town. Look here, Minnesota, if 
you want to run a race on horseback with- 
out saddles, just come south a ways and 
my pony and I will show you a merry 
chase. Do any of the Tablers skate? We 
go real often and I’m the “warmest baby in 
the bunch.”” If anyone of you ever come 
my way and want to be shown a good time, 
just call on—[An Iowa Opal. 


So Disappointed—Oh! Oh! Can it be 
true? I hope not. Nevertheless I saw in 
black and white in “our paper” that Jack’s 
Twin was a “Mrs.” Oh, Jack’s Twin, say 
that it was an imposition, that there was 
some mistake! Put me out of agony by 
saying that you are not a “Mrs.” And af- 
ter all your talk to Chatterbox, too! I never 
was so disappointed in anyone in my life. 
I just can’t believe it. Many of our young 
folks (indeed all, I guess,) seem to be con- 
tented with the positions in which they are 
placed. I think it lovely that we are so 
contented. Don’t you think it depends 
much on the persons themselves whether 
they are of a cheerful or despondent dis- 
position? You have all heard about rose- 
colored glasses. Some people seem to in- 
sist on wearing blue ones, while many al- 
ways wear clear, pure ones. I think we 
are really a contented lot, don’t you? I, 
too, join with some other Tablers in ask- 
ing for some mistletoe for a souvenir. Pal- 
metto Jim, I was very much interested in 
your last letter. Tanglefoot, I came very 
near writing to you. Now I am glad I re- 
sisted, as those letters received by you 
were such a trial. I wish I might have 
helped you read them. Hoosier School 
Boy, I am with you about the wearing of 
a hatfull of cruelty. I know of a woman 
who lectures on woman’s rights and wears 
those accusing feathers. Perhaps this is 
a part of a “woman’s rights.” Is it?— 
[Churnetta. 





Rats—A. F. Armer, I think any boy has 
a right to dress in style without being 
commented on. The idea of calling any- 
one an upstart because of wearing a high 
collar! If some of the farmer boys would 
wear any collar at all it would be a great 
benefit to their looks. That’s right, boys; 
part your hair in the middle if you want 
to, and console yourself knowing that you, 
et least, do not have to wear “rats” to 
obtain the effect, as the pompadour girls 
do. I am a high school girl and live in 
the Chemung valley of General Sullivan 
fame.—[Miss Serious. 
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How Keen!—wWell, I must say the Ta- 
blers are a bright lot. A year or more ago 


“there was a picture at the head of the Ta- 


ble called ‘‘the sawyers.”” One of the figures 
was a girl with her brother’s pants on and 
looking as no boy ever looked, and although 
everybody saw it, I suppose nobody appar- 
ently noticed it. A good example of the dif- 
ference between seeing and noticing. One 
can imagine the poor girl after taking all 
the trouble of dressing in the horrible 
things, having her picture taken and send- 
ing it to the Y F E, waiting with increas- 
ing impatience from week to week for a 
sign, and getting no sign, and at last giv- 
ing up in despair with a “plague take the 
stupid things!’”” And now comes Miss Idal, 
who after being very saucy, makes amends 
by sending her picture as a peace offering, 
and because she is too modest to label it 
“This is the celebrated Miss Idal,’”’ The Ta- 
blers are no wiser and no better. I see 
that she, too, is getting a little nervous over 
the situation and inquires with an inno- 
cent look on her face if Only a Farmer’s 
Boy doesn’t live in New Jersey, remember- 
ing that O A F B “likes Miss Idal,” the se- 
rious soul. Good head, Miss Idal, nice tem- 
ples and full head of (black?) hair, which 
you don’t seem so stuck on parting in the 











center as some of our pretty youths. That’s 
right, boys; part it in the center, if it 
pleases you, and although it gives you the 
look of a groomed pig, never mind that if 
it satisfies an innocent want of your na- 
ture.—[Colorado. 





A CHRISTMAS DREAM. 


I dreamed of a banquet, Christmas eve, 
Of a table with dainties spread. 

At the foot of the festal board sat Hoot Owl 
And the Y F E at the head. 

Magnolia and Only a Farmer’s Boy, 
Chatterbox, who couldn’t keep still, 

They sat at his left; at the right I saw 
The cook, Fred of Sightly Hill. 


There was Doris and Driftwood, Demetrius, 
Miss Bay, 
And Max of Climax was trying to sing 
A classical song Miss Bay had composed, 
Until silenced by Miss Zephyr King. 
Churnetta talked wise about churning and 
pigs, 
Farmer Boy smiled across at Miss Lou. 
Francis Boon, Ruby Jane, Just One Girl 
silence kept, 
Eating steady the entire meal through. 
The monster was there, at Miss Idal he 
frowned, 
As ’twas seldom her letters he ate. 
As his molars were worn he preferred let- 
ters soft, 
And her letters would not masticate. 
But supper was o’er and the Y F E rose; 
I leaned forward to hear what he said, 
When a crash broke the stillness, the Ta- 
lers had fied, 
I awoke in a hurry, I had fallen out of bed. 
When I told of my dream, father smiled 
and looked sly, 
And said, ‘‘Don’t you know you ate half a 
mince pie?” 
MARION McCONKEY. 





A Business Woman—Henry H. Hoag has 
my straight nose and brows, and the most 
adorable mouth. I have several calves and 
you will laugh when I tell you how I got 
them. Two years ago we moved on a farm 
and papa promised that if I would learn 
to milk and take care of the cow, I should 
raise all the calves I could get. Then he 
gave me one on the spot to close the bar- 
gein. Now for a college-bred girl it did 
seem “awful” at first. But I have kept at 
it until now I have quite a flock, besides 
some little pigs and a brooder full of chick- 
ens. Of these last, mamma gives me halt 
for caring for them. I begin to feel like a 
real farmer already and I expect that the 
young fellow who has the same ambition 
that I have to “own a nice big farm some 
day” will be quite sure to want me to go 
into partnership with him ‘some day,” too. 
A word to Mr Copeland and the other fel- 
iows: While you find time to cultivate your 
minds, do look after your voice and lan- 
guage. Several of the boys near us were 
very promising looking, but when I heard 
them talk, I was in despair. They seemed 
to care so little for books or music, in fact, 
anything which I had been used to. But 
there, I must not get started on that sub- 
ject.—[Only a Girl. 





I think Mascot No 4 did Bub an injury 
when he insinuated as to his being one- 
sided. His photo shows a well-balanced 
person. I have cut it out and put it in a 
blue and gold frame hung over my writing 
desk.—[Nymph of Daylight. 

Inez, please tell me how you can converse 
in Latin if this is your first year in the high 
school. Scie N. Tific, your letter was very 
interesting. Hoosier School Boy, we have 
the champion vaulter of the United States 
living in this town.—[Chief Keokuk. 

The address of Sweet Marie, whose letter 
Was published in the issue of Dec 23, 1899, 
is called for. There is a box of mistletoe 
ready to be forwarded to Aleena as soon 
as her address is received by the Y F E, 

If any of the Tablers want to write to me 
my address is T. S. B., Box 13, Northboro, 
Mass.—[Bub. 

I always read the Tablers’ letters with 
much pleasure and as I do not see any 
from near Baltimore I will write one. Bub, 
I think you ought to sympathize with me. 
They call me Bub, too, but it is a nickname 
and I don’t suppose I shall ever be able to 
get rid of it for I am nearly 15 years old. 
All my friends and enemies call me Bub. 
~My name is Catherine but no one seems to 
know it. I think boys look all right with 
their hair parted in the middle if it is 
curled up, but when it is plastered flat it 
looks horrid.—[Catherine, 








OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


Papa: You and Willy ought to be asham- 
ed of yourselves not to give little sister any 
of your gumdrops. 

Tommy: Well, paw, you see, me an’ Wil- 
lie have formed a trust, an’ she don’t be- 
long. 





“Dad, what is a mutual friend?” ‘He is 
generally one who makes it his business to 
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see that you don’t miss hearing the nasty 
things your friends say about you.”’ 





“Papa, what is untold wealth?” ‘“That’s 
what a good many people have when the 
tax assessor is present.” 





Action is self-interpreting and self re- 
warding.—[H. A. K. 
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The Housewife. 
The Baby. 


Where did you come from, baby dear? 
Out of the everywhere into the here. 





Where did you get your eyes so blue? 
Out of the sky as I came through. 


What makes the light in them sparkle and 
spin? 
Some of the starry spikes left in. 


Where did you get that little tear? 
I found it waiting when I got here. 


What makes your forehead so smooth and 
high? 
‘A soft hand stroked it as I went by. 


What makes your cheek like a warm, white 
rose? 
Something better than anyone knows. 


Whence that three-cornered smile of bliss? 
Three angels gave me at once a kiss. 


Where did you get that pearly ear? 
God spoke and it «ame out to hear. 


Where did you get those arms and hands? 
Love made itself into. bonds and bands. 


Feet, whence did you come, you darling 
things? , ; 
From the same box as the cherubs’ wings. 


How did they all just come to be you? 
God thought about me, and so I grew. 


But how did you come to us, you dear? 
God thought about you, and so I am here. 
{George MacDonald. 





To Be Happy Though Delicate--Ill. 


LIVING WELL, BY E. W. 





‘Have you noticed,” asks Lucy Maria, in 
Mrs Diaz’s delightful story of that name, 
“that housekeepers instinctively add sugar 
and grease at the approach of company?” 
It is undeniable that many of the so-called 
good things of the table require an 
unconscionable amount of shortening 
or sweetening, or both, and that 
these things are eaten, not for 
their digestibility or nutritive power, 
but simply to please the palate. It is un- 
derstood that the palate must be pleased, 
even at the risk of displeasing other parts 
of the body. A man who has an epileptic 
fit every time he eats pancakes and syrup 
was recently heard to declare that rather 
than deny himself this delicacy he would 
willingly have the resultant fit. This, I ad- 
mit, is an exaggerated instance of the ty- 
ranny of the palate, but who of the ailing 
fraternity can lay his hand on his heart and 
say that never at the table has he “gained a 
minute’s mirth to wail a week,” or to be 
Icss poetic and more exact, gained an hour’s 
pleasure to wish during several hours that 
he hadn't? 

That food should be agreeable to the taste 
is, of course, of the very first importance. 
The thing that does not taste good will not 
be dissolved in the mouth, and consequently 
will miss the first process of digestion. If 
the mouth waters for a special sort of in- 
digestible food, every attempt should be 
made to render that kind of food digestible; 
or, if that is impossible, to make wholesome 
food equally delicious. If one must have 
pie, let the crust be “shortened” with cream 
instead of lard. If one suffers for cake, let 
it be sponge cake, guiltless of butter, sweet- 
ened with just enough sugar and 
no more, and with the eggs whipped so light 
that the little cakes fresh from the patty 
pans are delicate as foam, without a par- 
ticle of baking powder to make them so. 
If plum pudding or pound cake is absolutely 
indispensable, let it be cut into pieces each 
of the size of a chocolate drop, and each 
bit chewed, as the children say, “with 
thirty-two champs.” 

These articles are written not for the 
thoroughly well, not for the incurably sick, 
but for the choir innumerable—the seldom 
sick but never well—whose sufferings are a 
large part of the burden of the world. For 
them it is necessary not only that they 
should enjoy their meals, but that they 


hould eat with appetite and with under- 
tanding also. For them those foods are 





best which give the greatest amount of nu- 
triment in return for the digestive power 
expended. 

A woman in the first stages of kidney dis- 
ease, whose physician had forbidden her to 
eat sugar, drank her tea unsweetened, but 
habitually took her ‘“‘kidney pill” in a table- 
spoon of preserved pear juice, and frequent- 
ly partook of honey, syrup, jam, jelly and 
rhubarb pie. If the element of sugar had 
been eliminated from each of these articles 
of diet, it is not likely that she would have 
craved them, but the appetite for sugar dies 
hard. 

Rich living is desirable when it 
makes rich blood, but this results only 
from wholesome and well-digested food, 
Sugar, except in tiny quantities, sours the 
stomach, and hence causes dyspepsia, neu- 
ralgia, headache, rheumatism, biliousness 
and irritable fierves, Or it induces a fever- 
ish condition—the hot-bed from which 
spring numberless bad colds and bad tem- 
pers, Notice the languor or “‘crossness” of 
your children the morning after a molasses 
pull, or the day after they have had all 
the candy they wanted. 

Butter, lard and dripping, when fried or 
baked, are equally objectionable. There are 
women who make what they call “‘toast’’ by 
frying slices of bread in butter until they 
are saturated with the hot grease. Such an 
article of food is not fit for the stomach of 
the strongest laborer, The frying pan is the 
deadly enemy of mental and physical peace. 
Even the oyster, which when raw almost 
digests itself, becomes when fried lost to 
sight, to memory detestable. 

Simplicity seems to be as essential a fac- 
tor in genuinely good living as it is in a 
really great mind. “Even in a palace life 
may be lived well.” And this sort of good 
living is attainable by all of us. To dis- 
cover, not the attractions of the untrained 
palate, but the real requirements of the 
highly organized hard-working human 
frame, and to satisfy those requirements 
regularly, thoroughly and artistically, what 
aim could be higher, what object better 
worth achieving? 





A Woman’s Friend. 
MARIE IRISH. 





Jack had hurried away to the office leav- 
ing Jennie, his bride of a year, and her 
aunt, Mrs Adams, still chatting over their 
coffee, As all women, whether old or new, 
celight to do, they were discussing clothes. 
“Auntie,” said Jennie seriously. “I wish I 
had my trousseau to plan over again. I'd 
have it ever so different.” 

“Different, how?” asked Mrs Adams. 
“More sensible,” answered Jennie. “‘Asmany 
brides do, I planned for a dainty and at- 
tractive outfit, rather than a serviceable 
one. My clothes were charming when I mar- 
ried, but now I’m — reaping the whirl- 
wind,” finished Jennie, tragically. ‘Tell me 
all about it,’ suggested Mrs Adams, who 
was making her first visit to the new home. 
“Well, there’s my tea gown—pale blue cre- 
pon trimmed with white lace—a perfect 
dream when it was new, »Yut now it is sim- 
ply dirty. When I first wore my dressing 
sack of pink eiderdown and velvet ribbon, 
Jack used to call me Rosebud, but the other 
day he asked insinuatingly if there weren’t 
any wash tubs in the neighborhood. I have 
two light silk waists and — oh, a lot of 
other things that are getting in the same 
condition. If they were worn I wouldn’t 
care so much, but they’re as good as new— 
‘save an’ ixciptin’ the dairt,’ as Mrs Ma- 
loney says. 

“You know Jack isn’t rich—though he’s 
the dearest fellow in the world—and we’re 
saving for a home of our own; so I wish 
I could make what I have do for this win- 
ter. If only I had selected colors. that 
wouldn’t have shown the dirt!” and the 
fair bride sighed. 7 

‘“‘Why don’+ you wash them?” asked her 
aunt. Jennie shook her head. “‘They never 
took nice. They look so—so washed out, 
you know—and the lining shrinks, and— 
well, I'd just ruin them if I tried it.’”’ ‘‘No, 
I mean in gasoline; have you ever tried 
that?” “Oh, auntie, and smell like a gas- 
oline can—how I hate it!” 

Mrs Adams sprang up. “Come,” she 
laughed, “‘let’s do the dishes, then I’m going 
to play the part of a good fairy and ren- 
evate your entire outfit. Gasoline is the 
‘right hand supporter’ of my wardrobe, and 
T intend to convince you of its merits.’”’ Jen- 
nie looked doubtful. “There are nearly five 
gallons of the savory fluid on the back 
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porch,” she said; “but I’m not sure I want 
my garments dipped in it.” 
When the work was finished Mrs Adams 


turned to her niece. ‘‘Now let’s make a 
tour of inspection and see what needs 
cleaning,” she said deciledly, and Jennie 
led the way. A half-hour later they re- 
turned with the “spoils,” as Jennie called 
them, having ransacked every closet, draw- 
er and box. “We'll work out on the back 
porch,” decided Mrs Adams. “Aren’t you 
afraid of the inflammable stuff?” asked Jen- 
nie. “‘There is no danger if one uses it in 
the open air. I always work with it out of 
doors; it is less trying on the nerves, and 
I dislike the odor in the house. We'll wash 
this white wool skirt first. You shake the 
things well while l’m getting ready,’’ com- 
manded Mrs Adams briskly. 

She poured a gallon of gasoline into the 
wash tub and submerged the skirt, rub- 
bing it briskly between her hands, keeping 
it well under the fluid. “One must work 
rapidly,” she explained, ‘‘the gasoline evap- 
orates so fast. Se2 how the dirt comes out.”’ 
“Oh, how clean!” exclaimed Jennie, when 
at last her aunt wrung the skirt and held 
it up for inspection. ‘‘Certainly. Now you 
take hold of one end and we'll stretch it, 
then you can hang it on th2 line. By night 
you'll not be able to detect any odor of 
gasoline. One beauty of this method is that 
material does not shrink in the least and 
does not require pressing.” 

Mrs Adams next took the dressing sack 
which came out looking as fresh as when 
new. ‘“‘Now I'll drain this gasoline into the 
washbowl for you to wash ribbons in,” she 
decided. “The dirt settles to the bottom, 
you see, so I can rinse out the tub and 
take some fresh for your tea gown.” The 
chiffon from Jennie’s summer hat was 
washed to convert into a dainty necktie; 
silk waists, soft laces and delicate ribbons 
were restored to their original freshness, 
not having been injured in the least. White 
kid slippers and several pairs of light gloves 
were cleaned by adding a cup of cornmeal 
to the gasoline and rubbing the kid gently 
with the moist meal. 

At last, after two hours of brisk labor, 
the last piece was finished. Jennie was de- 
lighted. “They look beautiful, auntie,”’ she 
cried; “just as nice as when they were new. 
You are indeed a good fairy. Why doesn’t 
every woman use gasoline this way?’ 
“Many of them do,” smiled her aunt, ‘“‘and 
the others do not, simply because, like your- 
self, they have not known what a friend 
to women gasoline is.” “How glad Jack 
will be,” sighed Jennie contentedly. ‘He 
loves to see me looking fresh and clean.” 





New Subscribers are as well equipped as 
old ones to compete for the twenty-five 
dollars in cash prizes offered for the best 
letters or articles setting forth their opin- 
ion of woman’s rightful share in farm 
work. Men as well as women may enter 
the lists, too. Sermons and exhortations 
are not wanted and will not win prizes. 
Give us your candid opinion how woman’s 
lot could be bettered, how far it is econ- 
omical or wise for her to go beyond the 
strictly household duties, whether an ex- 
change can be made with the men of cer- 
tain lines of work to avoid lifting, and so 
on. The names of the writers need not 
necessarily be printed with their articles, 
if the writers can speak more freely with- 
out. The contest closes Feb 1. There are 
10 prizes of two dollars each and five prizes 
of one dollar each, 





Dye—A dark drab dye that will not crock 
is made by boiling sumac buds in a rusty 
iron kettle. The more rust, the darker will 
be the dye, which needs nothing more than 
rust to set it. Let it stand in the kettle 
a day or two, then reheat quite hot, re- 
move from stove and put in the cloth. This 
will color woolens.—[The Maine. 





Sweet Potato Waffles—Mix together 2 


tablespoons mashed potatoes (sweet), 1 
spoon butter, and 1 of sugar, 1 pint milk, 
and 4 tablespoons wheat flour. Bake in 
waffle irons.—[M. F. S. 





Date Jam—Remove the stones from 2 Ibs 
cates and put over the fire with 2 cups wa- 
ter, add 1 lb sugar, a grated nutmeg and 1 
spoon butter. Cook until thick.—[E. C. 





TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All 
druggists refund the money if it fails to cure 
E. W.Grove’ssignature is on each box.25e.-{ Adv 











Talk Around the Table. 


Husband and Wife—Yes, this is a hard 


world to live in, I know, and the ones who 
are complaining are about the ones who are 
the fault of it. How hard we work for our- 
selves. Yes, I am really in sympathy with 
Mrs H. L., who desires (Dec 16 issue) to do 
good to others by giving pointers on tur- 
key raising. This was all right on her part, 
But it sprung a thought upon my mind that 
has ever before been kept secret. Why are 
these poor women led to carry out some 
plans for self-support? Now to make a 
long story short, if I were the husband of 
Mrs H. L, and had seen her testimony put 
in print as follows: “I am a farmer’s wife 
and depend on my earnings for money to 
supply myself with,’ I would stretch up, 
look at myself and wonder if I were really 
aman, either too selfish to share our be- 
longings together, or thoughtless in regard 
to the comfort there is in having just one 
pocketbook. To be sure, the case might be 
fair for wives who are widows or have dis- 
abled husbands, to seek for. self-support. 
But it is a golden rule too often broken 
by heads of families,—to become one. 
There is power in unity coupled with con- 
fidential love, and all those who abide in 
it can claim the benefits and take some 
comforts as they go along. It is the spirit 
we possess that rules the world, so let’s 
change it for the better and don’t oblige the 
women to raise turkeys for a living. A 
Happy New Year to this journal’s force 
and a long life to our weekly visitor.—[John 
Graves. 

&fOur friend shows a commendable 
spirit, on general principles, and perhaps 
with regard to the particular article re- 
ferred to. In justice to the majority of our 
farmer husbands, however, we would say 
that the real object of these “pinmoney” 
articles is to help women how to obtain 
some of the luxuries so dear to every wo- 
man’s heart, and in short how to earn 
money that she can spend as she pleases 
without feeling that she is careless of her 
husband’s earnings.—[The Editor. 





Apparently Useless—iIn Silas Q. Croker’s 
letter in the Dec 16 issue, he spoke of a cer- 
‘tain ray of sunshine as being useless. Per- 
haps it was useless in the place he spoke of, 
but there are a great many useless things 
in this world, and did any of the Tablers 
ever think what a gloomy place the world 
would be if there were nothing but useful 
things in it? Take for instance the song of 
a bird or a ray of sunshine, or even a small 
growing plant. They are all apparently 
useless, and yet they have brought com- 
fort to many a sad heart. These little 
things are all gifts of heaven, and I agree 
with Silas Q. Croker that we should all try 
to make for one another all the sunshine 
we can. I will now close, wishing the Ta- 

lers alla Happy New Year.—[Mrs M. N. 8S. 





Cruel Demands of Fashion—T’other day 


Hiram (he’s my man) he hitched up 
old Piebald (Piebald’s pert nigh 20 years 
old and most as spry as some colts I’ve 
hearn on), an’ I driv him to town to sell a 
baskit uv eggs laid by my old spekled hen, 
an’ while tarryin’ in town, law me! if I 
dident spy 50 birds on hats uv hafe es 
meny wimmen. I thought uv how much 
sweeter them birds would be out on the 
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meadow, singin’ their mornin’ lays as they 
soar to the sky, makin’ all the world vi- 
brate with their butiful songs, but insted 
uv hevin’ our woods an’ meadows over- 
flowen’ an’ brimmin’ over with innocent 
songsters, they’re slaughtered and tortured 
by the thousands to supply the thoughtless 
an’ cruel demands of fashun. An’ now ef 
I waz you, sweet and innocent young ladies, 
I’d never wear another bird on my hat, 
fashun er no fashun. But I must cloze now 
as Hiram’s spotted pig is squeelin’ fer her 
supper and Hiram’s got another bad spell 
uv gout, but ef my rumatiz lets up agin, 
like es not I’ll write some more, only not 
so seveer.—[Aunt Maria. 


Sunsets—Why do not those living in the 


country rest their tired brains and bodies 
more, by observing nature? Nothing is 
more simple or restful, and helps more to 
bring one’s thoughts from the cares of life, 
than. to watch the sunsets with little chil- 
dren. How soon they learn to look for 
themselves, running in for mamma or 
auntie to come out and see the “sun dogs” 
and the brilliant sunsets. There are some 
situated where they cannot get good views, 
but the blue sky with its ever-changing 
clouds or starlit heavens reveal something 
new. When the sunset of life comes, may 
it be happy and contented, with a look- 
ing forward to a glorious dawn. Children 
may be taught to watch coming thunder 
storms with interest and admiration. Rain- 
bows always call us out of doors.—[Auntie. 





The Keynote—If we live well for to-mor- 
row, to-day will take care of itself. I could 
not farm it at all, if I did not look out 
ahead. You struck the keynote that causes 
many failures,—no study, no think, no plan, 
just live for to-day. I never care to be 
sure of anything, the reality is enough for 
me.—[Silas Q. Croker. 





Asked and Answered—I noticed a sub- 
scriber’s inquiry regarding renovating his 
sour wine. I must be informed what kind 
of wine it is, whether grape or any other, 
his treatment and quantity, so I may be 
enabled to form a proper opinion as to 
what can possibly be done with the same. 
[J. B. Hauck.——Westford subscriber will 
find directions for a pretty crocheted fas- 
cinator in our issue for Feb 18, ’99.—A. R. 
K. asks for a recipe to remove the disagree- 
able odor of embalming fluid sprinkled on 
the floor of a room. A twenty per cent solu- 
tion of permanganate potassium will do the 
business.—[J. B. Hauck. 


“Selfish Humanity’—Fac Simile (Dec 
23) loves to hear the ‘“‘cheep-cheep” of the 
little chicks, ‘‘quack-quack”’ of the Pekins, 
and can’t ignore his animals’ call for hun- 
ger because he too has suffered the pangs 
of hunger. Fac Simile is very tender- 
hearted considering the fact that he is 
raising those same animals to be slaugh- 
tered and eaten. Another class of men are 
very tender-hearted and humane, those who 
leve to sermonize women on wearing birds 
in their hats, but the tens of thousands of 
men and boys who go out day after day 
hunting game and birds are all right. If 
a man believes in killing animals to please 
his palate, why shouldn’t a woman believe 
in killing animals to please her artistic 
taste? By the way, it is men, led on by the 
greed of money, who kill the birds the wo- 


GOSSIP 


Sard Gossip One to Gossip Two, 
While shopping in the fown,' 
One Mrs Pry to me remarked, 
Smith bought his goods of Brown, 


Says Gossip Two fo Gessip Three, 
Who cast her eyelids down, 
I've heard it said to-day, my friend 
Smith got his goods fiom Brown] < 


{}\) Says Gossip Three to Gossip four, 

|, With something of a Frown, 

! jc ea el strangenewswnatdoyou thinks 
Smith took his goods from Bxowns 


Says Gossip four to Gossrp Five, 

Who blaged if revnd the town) 
lve heard Je-ddy suth shocKing ne w§} 

Smith Stole his goods fromBroyrts 
Biter fst hes 
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men wear. You say, how wicked to kill 
the pretty songbirds. Rather selfish hu- 
manity. The ugly, songless birds have just 
as much feeling and just as much enjoy- 
ment of life.—[Eda. 








































































“Clara, when you are in the wrong, you 
never will acknowledge it.” 

“Yes, I will; only I’m _ never in 
wrong.”’ 


the 





Politician: These charges are all humbug. 

Friend: Can you disprove ’em? 

Politician: Can I? Why, look here—he 
says I bowed the knee to Baal, when I don’t 
even know the man. 





The real sinner is not he who falls while 
struggling toward the light, but he who 
deliberately says, “Evil, be thou my good.” 
[E. W. 





“John has five oranges, James gave him 
11, and he gives Peter seven; how many 
has he left?” 

Before this problem the class recoiled. 

“Please, sir,” said a young lad, “‘we al- 
ways does our sums in apples.” 


Mrs. Bradish, of Detroit, Wrote 
Mrs. Pinkham and Tells the Result. 


[LETTER TO MRS. PINKHAM NO. 82,310] 

** About two years agol began to run 
down and soon became almost a wreck. 
I lost my appetite and began to luse 
flesh; my blood was impoverished and 
I had to leave our store. 

‘“‘The doctors gave me a little tonic, 
but I steadily grew worse and consulted 
another doctor. He helped me in some 
ways, but my headaches continued, and 
I began to have night sweats and my 
rest was so disturbed that I would have 
hysteria and would cry and worry over 
business matters and my poor health. 

‘*Finally, husband took me South, but 
with no benefit. This was a year ago; 
no one can ever know what a winter of 
misery I spent. Would bloat after 
eating and was troubled with palpita- 
tion of heart and whites. Having read 
by happy chance of your medicine, I 
bought it and wrote for your advice, 
and before having finished the first 
bottle of Lydia E, Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound, the hysterics nearly stopped 

d I slept soundly. 

“*T used seven or eight bottles with 
such benefit that I am as healthy as I 
can ever remember of being. I shall 
never cease to sound your praises.”— 
Mrs. E. M. BrapisH, 179 Dix AvsE., 
Derrorr, MIcuH. 


Mrs. Pinkham’s advice is at the free 
disposal ef every ailing woman who 
wishes help. Her address is Lynn, Mass, 
Every case is sacredly confidential, 


4 iS you fH M A 


we want to send you tres by mail, pre- 

rr a EE. of the famous Kola Plant Compound. 
Ieis Nature’s Sure Botanic Cure for the disease, and 

e guarantee that it will forever stop all (aye —. 
ing. We are —— 50,000 Bottles free by mail to 
Sufferers, to prove the wonderful power-of this New 
Discovery, and we will be pleased to send one te you. : 





































Send your name and address b: 1 card or letter. 
Address, The HOLA RTING CO 
No. 1164 Broadway, ew Yorks 
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Fun for Old and Young. 


Game of Oak Leaves. 


MAY MYRTLE COOK, 








For this game you will need some thin 
yellow paper, and some thin cardboard. 
Cut from the latter 51 cards 3x4 inches. 
Now on some rough paper outline 26 oak 
leaves each three inches long, but no two 
exactly alike in form, some wide and some 
narrow. This will be easily accomplished, 
and yet be true to nature in each instance, 





for it is a well-known fact that no two 
leaves in the world are exactly alike, and 
there is more license in the oak than in 
most leaf forms, Those shown in the group 
given are each tracings made by placing 
the pressed leaf on paper and following the 
edge with pencil. 

Cut two leaves like each pattern save 
one, and but one like this, from the yellow 
paper. Now with some nice starch paste, 
that will not discolor the paper, fasten the 
jeaves to the cards. This will give you 25 
sets of cards of two cards to a set, and 
one odd card. The leaves may be of green, 
if preferred, but I think the yellow of 
autumn is prettier. Or, if liked, the leaves 
may be painted upon the cards, in place 
of the cut out ones as given. Quotations 
may be added, finding from various sources 
thoughts of the oak, and putting the same 
quotation on each two cards of a set. From 
Longfellow comes this: 

“Twisted round the barren oak, 
The summer vine in beauty clung.” 

The game is played like ‘old maid,’ or 
kindred matched card games. In this case 
the person who has possession of the lone 
oak card when the pairs have all been 
matched wins the game. Other leaves may 
be used to form a similar game, but the 
variety in the oak leaves, as said before, 
makes this the best for the purpose. 


Isabelle’s Birthday Party. 


MARIE IRISH, 








Isabelle was to have a party on her 10th 
birthday and she was quite anxious that 
it should be up-to-date. “Mamma,” she 
asked, “can’t we have some new games to 
play? We're all tired of the old ones. 
‘When Cousin Alice had her party she said 
she wanted something different.”’ 

“But Cousin Alice is a young lady,” 
smiled mamma. “Well, anyway, mamma, 
jcan’t I have something different, too? The 
children won’t have a good time if we just 
Play the same old games. Can’t we have 
something new—something we never played 
before?” Mamma was busy thinking. 
“"Yes,”’ she said at length, “you may—but 
it’s to be a secret and you mustn’t ask me 
anything about it.” 

The party was held in the afternoon, from 
2 to 5 o’clock. ‘“‘These winter days are so 
short, the children must come early so they 
can get home before dark,” mamma had 
decided, and by 2 o’clock each little guest 
had arrived. 

“Now for a game,” said mamma. On the 
wall, suspended from the molding by a 
small rope, hung the kneading-board (a 
good large one), on which were tacked, one 
over the other, 20 sheets of light. brown 
paper—as many sheets as there were chil- 
dren. Then mamma passed a tray and 
each little guest in turn drew a tiny pack- 
age, which proved to be a colored crayon 
.and a small white card wrapped together 
in tissue paper. . 

“We're going to have a pig contest,” 
laughed mamma. “Who drew the card 
with No 1 on it?” “I did,” said Harry Ed- 
wards. “Then it’s your turn first,” and 
Harry was conducted to the paper on the 
wall. “I’m going to blindfold you and 
then you must draw a pig,” explained 
mamma. 

“Why, I can’t draw 4 pig when my eyes 


are open—how can I do it when I’m blind- 
folded?” asked Harry. “‘That’s where the 
fun comes in,” said Mrs Evans, as she tied 
on the handkerchief. Nos 2, 3 and so on 
up to 20 were called upon in turn, and the 
pigs that were drawn were certainly won- 
derful. The children were kept in contin- 
ued laughter at the funny attempts. When 
a pig was drawn the sheet was torn loose, 
the number of the drawer written on the 
back, and it was laid aside. 

“Now we'll vote on the one we think is 
best,’’ said mamma, when the last one was 
finished; so she pinned the 20 sheets up 
around the room for inspection. ‘“‘This red 
one with a long nose is_ best,” decided 
Charlie Walker, and the other children 
agreed with him. 

“It was drawn by No 7,” said mamma. 
“Who was that?” ‘I was No 7,” confessed 
Ella Jenks. ‘“‘Then you have won the prize,” 
answered Mrs Evans, and Ella was pre- 
sented with a pretty cup and saucer. 

While the pig contest had been in prog- 
ress each child, when he or she had fin- 
ished drawing, was called into the bedroom 
by Isabelle’s older sister Anna. The room 
had been darkened and then lighted with a 
lamp. On the wall were fastened, one over 
the other, 20 sheets of manila paper. Harry 
Edwards, the first one called in, was asked 
to sit in a chair, so placed that it brought 
his shadow (in profile) upon the paper. 

Anna then qui.kly drew around the 
shadow, leaving a plain outline of Harry's 
head upon the paper, after which he was 
sent back into the parlor. Tearing off the 
sheet, Cousin Auce, who had come over ‘“‘to 
help,” carefully cut around the outline, and 
behold, there was Harry’s head. 

While Alice was doing the cutting, Anna 
drew the second child, and so on until they 
had each one’s head. These were numbered 
with colored crayon, and a list kept of the 
child corresponding to each number. 

When the pig contest was over, the heads 
were brought in, and Mrs Evans hung up 
a large black shawl, while Anna gave each 
guest a pencil and a paper numbered from 
1 to 20.« “This is a photograph gallery,”’ 
said Mrs Evans, as she and Alice pinned 
the heads onto the shawl. ‘You have had 
your pictures taken, now we want you to 
tell which is which. Write the name of No 
1 after No 1 on your paper, and so on. The 
one who gets the most correct answers is 
to have a prize.” 

The children went merrily to work and 
thoroughly enjoyed it. “I can’t even tell 
which one is mine,” laughed Jennie Wilson. 
“There are about three that look like me.” 
When all had finished, they exchanged and 
marked papers, while Anna read the cor- 
rect list. Hugh Brown, who had all but 
four correct, won the prize—a pretty match- 
safe. 

“The next game will be an eating con- 
test.” laughed Mrs Evans, and the children 
were invited to the dining room, where 
awaited the birthday supper. ‘“‘Mamma, it 
has been splendid,” Isabelle exclaimed, as 
the last little guest departed. “The best 
party I ever had. I know they all enjoyed 
nm” 





Amnaleur Thealsicals. 


EDITH CHESTER, 





As amateur theatricals promise to be very 
popular this season, a few words to those 
ambitious of securing a success, either as 
a stage manager or as an actor, may not 
come amiss. First to the stage manager. Do 
not select a play merely because it reads 
well and the dialog seems bright. Keep 
constantly in your mind how much action 
is called forth; not how much may be put 
in. Do not let amateurs attempt tragedy 
or farce. Bright little society plays are in 
vogue at present. Don’t give the princi- 
pal part to an incapable person merely 
because he or she happens to be your best 
friend. It is not the truest kindness. Watch 
the play from the standpoint of the audi- 
ence. Take the back of the hall occasion- 
ally to see that the tableaux formed are 
effective and graceful. Insist upon full re- 
hearsals. No amount of studying at home 
can atone for two or three absences. Time 
every act. The time wasted at rehearsals 
is so great that one is often deceived as 
to the actual length of the play. It gen- 
erally requires about 20 minutes for an 
act of 5000 words. Time the intervals, and 
if you find that the intermissions exceed 
10 minutes each, it is well to»provide some 
music or an elocutionist to entertain the 
audience and keep them from becoming im- 
patient. Be sure to have at least two full 
dress rehearsals. At the last few rehearsals, 
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it is necessary to practice with the curtain, 
the footlights, if any are used, the cail-bells, 
the prompter, the musicians and all stage 
properties. 

And now a few hints to the would-be actor 
or actress. Never make a gesture or move- 
ment without a reason for so doing. Make 
as few gestures as possible. When a posi- 
tion is taken, keep that position until you 
have reason for changing. When two or 
more persons are on the stage, stand in 
a diagonal line. One person must not 
hide another. When any person has a 
story to relate or an important speech to 
deliver, he or she must take the center of 
the stage. When one person crosses the 
stage in any direction, another should cross 
in the opposite direction (with a few. excep- 
tions). This is called giving and taking 
stage. When learning a part, learn all 
cues and study them as carefully as your 
own speeches. Do not speak until you hear 
your cue. Kehearse as soon as possible 
without your book. One rehearsal, even 
if stumbled through, without the book is 
worth three with the words before you. 
You cannot know your part too well. Per- 
fect confidence in your memory is the best 
preventive for stage fright. Even if you 
are the star, remember that other actors 
should have a chance, and do not spoil 
their scenes by trying to attract attention 
to yourself. Begin as soon as possible to 
practice with the stage properties, so that 
you may get accustomed to having things 
in your hands. Speak with the chin and 
eyes well up, and remember that you can 
never afford to gobble through your part, 
even at rehearsals. Keep your face turned 
toward the audience. Enunciate your 
words slowly and distinctly. The audience 
wants to hear what you have tosay. Think 
before you speak and let your thought show 
in your face before you speak your lines. 
This is the secret of acting. 





A Monkey Party—The children will en- 
joy this. A smart little Jocko, in coat and 
cap, is drawn, painted or cut out and 
pasted upon a screen, while a tin cup is 
fastened in his outstretched paw. Stand- 
ing at a given distance, then the players 
try to toss “pennies” (buttons) into this 
cap, the one who succeeds best after three 
rounds being declared the victor and re- 
warded with a favor, while a wooden 
monkey on a stick is bestowed upon the 
“booby.”’—[A. C. §, 





“So you have named your girl twin Hen- 
rietta?” ‘Yes, but I changed it a little. It 
was such a long name that I cut it in two 
— called the boy Henry and the girl 

tta.”” 








WE BUY lamp-chimneys 
by the dozen ; they go 
on snapping and popping and 
flying in pieces; and we go 
on buying the very same 
chimneys year after year. 

Our dealer is willing to sell 
us a chimney a week for every 
lamp we burn. 

Macbeth’s ‘“‘pearl top ’’and 
“pearl glass” do not break 
from heat; they are made of 
tough glass. Try them. 


Our “Index’’ describes a/7 lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it a can always orde? 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp, 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


Address Maczetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Asthma, Brenchitis, 


Hoarseness 
and Sore Throat. 


on every 
box. 




















The Good Cook. 
Liver and Blood Puddings. 


J. B. HAUCK, 





[By Request.] 

Liver Pudding: I take a fresh pig’s head, 
which is thoroughly cleaned, cut intwo and 
boiled until the meat comes easily off the 
bones. The cheeks are cut off and used for 
blood pudding. The meat is chopped as 
fine as possible (I do it to perfection with 
an Enterprise chopper), and a pig’s liver 
is boiled in the water in which the meat 
was boiled, for five, not exceeding 10 min- 


utes, which renders the liver nice and 
white. If boiled longer, the liver will get 
hard. The liver is then, together with a 


raw onion of good size, also chopped very 
fine, while the same time some salt is add- 
ed, which has a tendency to making the 
substance more smooth. This is added to 
the meat with more salt, black pepper, 
some pimento or allspice, a little clove, 
and if the pudding is to be extra fine, some 
thyme and sweet marjoram if procurable 
(of which I grow a good lot yearly). 

The quantity of spices depends on the ma- 
ker’s taste, and after a little practice will 
not be difficult to determine. Tasting be- 
fore filling into casings is a good method. 
After pouring about % pt, or more if neces- 
sary, of the stock, in which the meat has 
been boiled, onto the substance, the same 
is thoroughly mixed and loosely filled into 
very clean casings, which can be hog or 
beef casings. I usually take beef rounds. 
If stuffed too hard, they are apt to burst, 
as the liver will expand in boiling and the 
water must only boil slowly for the same 
reason of bursting. In 30, no more than 45, 
minutes they will be done and would make 
a fit morsel for Oom Paul or any other 
president. 

Blood Pudding: If blood pudding is made 
the same time with liver pudding, the boiled 
cheeks, above mentioned, are cut into small 
squares, the smaller the better, and exact- 
ly the same spices are used, with the ex- 
ception of the onions, which are parboiled 
and then finely chopped. The heart and 
the lungs are also boiled tender and when 
cut into small squares can be added to the 
rest. Very fresh pig’s blood is after this 
taken and strained onto the little squares 
of meat and when found, on stirring the 
mass with a large spoon, that it has the 
character of quite a stiff broth, it is filled 
into wide casings, the ends securely tied 
together, and boiled. and the same precau- 
tion in regard to boiling must be observed. 
After they have risen to the surface and 
when pricked with a darning needle the 
juice escapes white and clear, they are con- 
sidered done. Both kinds should after boil- 
ing be laid on clean straw and as soon as 
they are cooled off are fit for use. If they 
are to be kept for any length of time, they 
should be hung in a thin smoke. for a time, 
depending entirely on the density of the 
smoke. I have a smokehouse for the pur- 
pose. 





A Loaf of Fruit Cake. 


ELEANOR M. LUCAS. 





[Reprinted by request from our issue of 

April 22, ’99.] 

A fruit cake should be made some time 
before it is wanted, then time will take 
a hand at blending the spicy flavors. To 
make a really good fruit cake demands the 
leisure of two days. On the first day seed 
the raisins, slice the citron, brown the flour 
and measure the spices. On the second day, 
mix and bake the fragrant compound. Be 
very careful to beat the eggs thoroughly, 
whites and yolks separately. The oven 
must be well considered. Fruit cake should 
be put in a slow oven, as it requires long 
baking to induce a richness of flavor. Keep 
the heat as regular as possible, and do not 
open the oven door for at least 10 minutes 
after it has been put in. When opening the 
oven, be careful that no cold draft 
of air from an open window or door strikes 
in. Do not slam the oven door shut or jar 
the pan by moving it unnecessarily. Meas- 
ure everything carefully, using a cup hold- 
ing half a pint. 

This cake is comparatively inexpensive 
and it improves with age. Take 4 cups 
white flour, place on a baking pan and 
set it in an open oven to dry and slightly 
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brown. Stir it occasionally and cool before 
using. Measure 1 cup butter and 1 cup of 
sugar. Mix them to a smooth cream, 
add 1 cup each of molasses and sweet milk. 
Beat four eggs separately, the yolks until 
thick and the whites to a stiff snow. Add 
the yolks to the butter and sugar. Sift the 
flour with a level teaspoonful of soda (do 
not use any cream of tartar), seed and 
chop 1 Ib raisins, and slice % lb citron, 
Mix the fruit together, and stir it into the 
flour. Mix 1 teaspoon each of cinnamon 
and cloves, and a whole nutmeg grated. 
Add the spices to the butter and sugar 
mixture, then add the flour and lastly the 
whites of the eggs. Have ready a pan 
lined with three layers of light brown 
paper. Pour in the mixture and bake at 
least four hours. Should it incline to burn 
on top, cover with several layers of paper 
and place a small pan of cold water in the 
oven. When done frost it, wrap it in waxed 
paper and keep in an earthen jar with a 
cluse cover. It will keep for a year and is 
excellent for a standby, not too rich, yet 
of perfect and exquisite flavor. 


Date Cake—Bake a light layer cake in 
fcur layers. When cool place the following 
mixture between the layers: Boil 1 cup su- 
gar and 3 tablespoons water until it strings, 
pour over the beaten whites of 2 eggs. Stir 
well, flavor with vanilla and mix with 1 cup 
stoned dates, chopped fine.—[E. C. 








Pepcorn Balls—Boil 1 cup Porto Rico mo- 
lasses till it hardens when dropped in cold 
water, have ready 3 or 4 qts fresh popcorn, 
pour over it the hot molasses, made quick- 
ly into balls.—[Aunt Violet. 





Peppermints—Two cups granulated su- 
gar, 1 cup water, boil till it thickens, add 1 
teaspoon essence of peppermint and drop 
on paraffine paper or buttered paper.— 
[Aunt Violet. 
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Sweet butter can’t be made in a sour 
ehurn. Thestomachisachurn. A foul 
stomach fouls the food put into if. When 
the food is fouled the blood made from 
it is fouled also. Foul blood means dis- 
ease. Cleanse the churn and you have 
sweet butter. Cleanse the stomach and 
you have pure blood. The far reachin 
action of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medica 
Discovery is due to its effect on the 
stomach and organs of digestion and 
nutrition. Diseases that begin in the 
stomach are cured through the stomach. 

"Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery has 

ved a at blessing to me,” writes Mrs. 

lien EH. Bacon, of Shutesbury, Franklin Co., 
Mass. “Prior to September, 1897, I had doctored 
for my stomach trouble for several years, goin 
through a course of treatment without any rea 
benefit. In September, 1896, I had very sick 
spells and bony worse ; could eat but little. I 
commenced to take Dr. Pierce’s medicine and 
im a short time I could eat and work. I have 
gained twenty pounds in two months.”’ 
aie Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
wiser sent free on receipt of stamps 
to pay expense of mailing only. Send 
st one-cent stamps for paper-bound 
volume, or 31 cents for cloth binding, to 
} ae” V. Pierce, 663 Main Street, Buf- 
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DR ROBERT HUNTER’S 


CURE FOR CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS 
AND ALL LUNG DISEASES 
BY INHALATION. 


Dr Robert Hunter was tne first to use an 
inhaler to treat lung diseases, and after 
fifty years’ experience in treating these dis- 
eases only, discovered the only germ-de- 
stroying drugs which can be inhaled into 
the lungs with perfect safety and benefit. 

Send your name and address to Dr Robert 
Hunter association, 117 West 45th street. 
New York, and you will receive, free, a 
pamphlet describing all diseases of the 
lungs and bronchial tubes and explaining 
the proper treatment. 


Sure Cure at home; at a 
small cost. No operation, 
pain, danger or detention 
rom work. oO return © upture or further use for 


Trusses. A complete, radical cure to all (old or young), 
easy to use, thousands eured, book free (sealed). 
DR. W.S. RICE, Box 348, ADAMS, N. Y. 


CLUBBING LIST! 
SAVE MONEY tersszEtiet 


YOUR READING MAT- 








TER THROUGH US. 


Below is a list of some of the leading publications which 
we can furnish in combination with subscriptions to our 
journal. In every case, subscribers can save money by 
ordering their papers of us. Theprices in the list do not 
apply to subscribers in foreign countries. In column A 
is given the regular retail price of each paper with ours; 
in colamn B are net prices for BOTH when subscribed 
for in connection with our magazine, 





























.News and Courier, Charleston, 8. C.... ...S-W 1.60 
.Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Ohio ...........W 1&5 
-Pioneer Press, St. Paul, Minn...... pacwesesinees W 1.60 
Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio.... a 






-Poultry Keeper, yy ee 


‘Poultry Monthly, Albany, N. Y... oes ML B35 
-Republic, St. Louis... ... .... eee - S-W 1.85 
.Review of Reviews, New York.......0+ssese00- M 3.10 


.Scribner’s Magazine, New York..............-. Mi 3.60 
. Scientific American, New York... ... oeereeees W 3.60 
. Sentinel, Milwaukee, Wis........ccccesscecesess WO 1.60 
.Star, Kansas City, MO....0....0+se00 
.. Tribune, New York.............. 
..Worl:d, Tri-Weekly, New York.. 
.. Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass 


No premiums with other papers are included in any of 
the clubbing rates, unless so stated. 

Whenever more than one paper besides our magazine i¢ 
wanted, to find the net rate on any such papers sub- 
tract $1 from joint price given in column B, All these 

rices are subject to changes made by other publishers. It 
8 age mee | that at least one subscript to our mega- 
zine should accompany each elubbing order. If you de- 
sire any paper not in the above list, write and obtain our 
low prices. For samples of any of these journals, write 
direct to the publishers. : 

After first copy of any paper subscribed for has been 
soastves. send complaints, etc., direct to the publishers of 
suc aper. 

The above prices include the new and thoroughiy re- 
vised edition of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
YEAR BOOK AND ALMANAC for 1900, which is the best 
and most comprehensive work of the kind ever published, 


Address orders to either of our offices, but to avoid de. 
lay send to the nearest. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
Marquette Building, Chicago. 
Womestead Building, Sprinefield. Mass, 







W—Weekly. M—Monthly. S-M—Semi-Monthly. 
S-W—Semi-Weekly. N—New. R—Renewal. 
A OUR MAGAZINE ONE YEAR WITH B 
for both 
2.00..4m. Bee Journal, Chicago.......+... -.wi{R ie 
1.50..Am. Poultry Journal, Chicago.......c.ccessceces M 1.40 
2.00..Am. Sheep Breeder, Chicago .........0...000s .-M. 1.85 
1.50..Am. Swineherd, Chicago otese $66 edmcsnseemesonk M 1.35 
1.65.. Bee, Omaha, Nebraska............. Scseccec eee W 1.50 
2... Blade, Toledo, Ohio...... 2... WW 1.65 
3.00..Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, Ll. .- W 2.10 
2.00. Capital, Topeka, Kansas........ S-W 160 
5.00..Century Magazine, New York.. +. Mi 460 
2.50. Christian Herald, New York..........0...0000. W 210 
2.00..Commercial, Bangor, Me ................0.+. W L9O 
1.50..Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati, Ohio......... W 1.40 
2.00..Commercial Gazette, Pittsburg, Pa ............ W 1.70 
2.00..Cosmopolitan Magazine, arvigeem, N.Y. ... M190 
1.50..Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky S-W 1.35 
2.00..Dairy World, Chicago, MI... M160 
1.75.. Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio.. .. W 1.60 
2.00..Farm Poultry, Boston, Mass.. .S-M 1.70 
2.00.. Free Press, Detroit, Mich.............e:0.-.S8-WW 1.85 
2.00..Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina,:O.......... 50 
2.00..Globe Democrat, St. Louis... ... 1... .ccceces W LSD 
2.00..Good Housekeeping, —— NelG, MasS..cccas- M190 
1.50..Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y........ MM 1.35 
5.00..Harper’s Bazar, New York........ ...eeeesee. WW 4.30 
4.00.. Harper’s Magazine, New York..... ..-M 3.70 
2.00..Harper’s Round Table, New York.. .M 1.90 
5.00.. Harper’s Weekly, New York..... .W 430 
2.00.. Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. - Whi 
2.00.. Household, Boston, Mass.........eee0ee++eeNl ESS 
2.00. .Inter-Ocean, Chicago, Ill...........--cesseeceees W 1.30 
1.50..Inter-State Poultryman, Tiffin, Ohio........... M 1.30 
1.60..lowa State Register, Des Moines, Iowa........ W 145 
2.00..Journal, Boston, Mass.... .... eeeeeeeceeeseseces WO LO 
1.40..Ladies’ World, New York . M135 
2.00.. Leader, Cleveland, SORE CE W 1.85 
1.50.. Leader, Des Moines, Iowa. ooee. W 1.40 - 
2.00.. Leslie’s Monthly New York «+. M190 
5.00. . Leslie’s Weekly, New York... --e W 410 
2.00..McClure’s Magazine, New York. ........es.se00- M 1.90 
Sgt ae ae Magazine, New York........ ecedes .». ME 1.95 
2.00. 
2.00. 
2.00. 
2.00... 
1.50. 
2.00. 
2.00. 
3.50. 
4.00. 
4.00 
1.75 
1.25. 
2.00 
2.00 
2.75 
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Busy Fingers. 
Double Medallion Lace. 


SARAH E. WILCOX, 


ist row-—(One tr, two ch, one tr) in each 
loop of medallion, three ch, repeat from 
beginning of row. 

24 row—Five double treble (thread twice 
around hook) in two ch loop, keeping last 
loop on hook. There are now six loops on 
hook. Thread over, draw through three 
loops, thread over, draw through four 





loops, five ch, repeat across the row, omit- 
ting the five ch between leaves at end of 
each medallion and beginning of next. 

Heading: ist row—One tr in first loop, 
two ch, one tr in next loop, repeat across 
the medallion, two ch, one long treble 
(thread three times around hook) in loop 
of lower row of medallions, and around the 
bar connecting two medallions of upper 
row, two ch, one long treble in remaining 
leop of same medallion, two ch, repeat 
from beginning of row. 

2d row—(One tr, two ch, one tr) in each 
two ch loop of first row. 

3d row—One tr in each two ch loop of 
second row, with two ch between. 

Before commencing to crochet, fasten 
two lengths of braid together as long as 
desired, by sewing together two loops at 
ends of each medallion. 

Note that to prevent ravelling the half 
bar in lower row of medallions is fastened 
at 1 and 2 to lower edge. This will not be 
in the lace. Lower row should be like 
upper. 





Ladies’ Crocheted Yoke Cape. 


EMMA CLEARWATERS. 





For the yoke, make a ch of eighty-one 
stitches. 

ist row—One dc in each st of ch, one ch, 
turn. 

2a row—lIn the back loop of each dc make 
one d cin first forty st, three d c in next st, 
one dc in each of next forty st, ch one, 
turn. 

3d row—One dc in each of seventeen d c, 
two dc in next for shoulder widening, one d 
c in each of next twenty-four st, twodcin 
next dc one dc in each remaining d c, 
ch one, turn. 

4th row—One d c in each st until the mid- 
dle st in back is reached, three d c in that, 
one dc in each remaining d c. ch one, turn. 

Work in this way, widening every other 
row on the shoulders until you have done 
eight rows. On the shoulders make three 
more dc each time before the first shoul- 
der. widening, and work three more d c af- 
ter the widening on the other’ shoulder. 
Widen every other row at the middle of 
back until there are nine ribs in the yoke. 

For the frill or border, make one row of 
six star st, as follows: Ch three, draw up 
a loop through second st, a loop through 
third ch, one loop through each of three 
dc of yoke, wool over, and draw through 
all five loops at onte (six with the st on 
needle), one ch, drawing the st down firm- 
ly to form the eye of the star, * draw a 
loop through the eye of star, another 
through loop at side of star, one through 
same dc the last loop of previous star was 
made in, then one loop in each of next two 
dc of yoke. The six loops now on hook 
must not be too tight, and must be drawn 
out evenly to form an even star; wool over 
and draw through all loops at once, one ch 
for eye of star, repeat from * across the 
row and break off wool. 

2d row—Count seventeen st from front 
edge and fasten the wool in the eye of the 
eighteenth star-and make one d c, then * 
five long tr c in eye of next star, one trc 
through the loop between the eyes of stars. 
Repeat four times from * and break off. 

3d row—Fasten wool with one dc in eye 





of sixteenth star from front edge, five tr c 
in eye of next star, one tr c in eye of star 
the 2d row started with, and one tr c in loop 
between eyes, working off two tr c as one, * 
five tr c under the middle tr-c of shell 
group of 2d row, one trc at each side of one 
tr c underneath, work off as one, repeat 
four times from *, one tr c between eyes, 
one tr c in eighteenth star, or star where 
2d row ended, and fasten on next star. 
Break off. 

4th row—Begin in fourteenth star from 
front edge and work as in 2d row. 


5th row—Begin in twelfth star, and work 
as in 2d row. 

6th row—Begin in tenth star. 

7th row—Begin in eighth star. 

8th row—Begin in sixth star. 

9th row—Begin in fourth star, which fin- 
ishes the widening for one shoulder. 


For the other shoulder, begin in twenty- 
fourth star from front edge, and work ex- 
actly the same as for the other shoulder 
(follow directions from 2d row after star 
st, substituting twenty-fourth for. eigh- 
teenth star), which will bring the fasten- 
ing in the last rowinthe fourth star from 
front edge. 

Now begin at the front edge, in front of 
the first shoulder that was worked, and 
work entirely across the cape, having the 
groups «- shells and the tr c between the 
groups come in the same place as in the 
other rows, and make a shell of five tr c 
come in the star at center of back. Make 
eight more rows like the last and then two 
rows of star st across the neck. 

Finish the neck with a scallop as follows: 
Begin at front edge, one dc, four ch, one 
tr c all in same st, a picot of four ch, one 
dc in first st of ch, one tr c, a picot, one 
tr c in same st, miss two stars, * one tr ec 
in loop between stars, four ch, one tr c, one 
picot, one tr c, one picot, one tr c in next 
star, repeat from * across the neck. 

Work each front the same way, making 
the scallops come so they will lie flat. 

Across the bottom make scallops of one 
tr c, one picot, one tr c, one picot, one tr c, 
one picot and two tr c through each middle 
tr c of last row of bottom. 

Fasten with ribbon ties at the throat. 
While not very easy, this makes a service- 
able and very pretty house wrap. You 
may use Saxony yarn for the yoke and 
Shetland for the border, or for a heavier 
wrap use “A A’’ Germantown for the yoke 
and Saxony for the border. The colors 
used will depend on taste of the worker and 
age of the wearer. Some aged persons will 
wear nothing but black, but a pretty shade 
of red or orange, used with the black, would 
brighten it and yet not be gay. Pink and 
white, or blue and white would make dain- 
ty combinations for an invalid, the yoke 
to be one color. the border another, or the 
cape all one color and the border scallops 
the other. 





Almost Perfect—I enjoy reading your 
paper so much. If it had a sermon in, and 
more knitted edging, I should think it per- 
fect. I enjoy seeing the styles.—[Mrs B. 





“Tf you cannot be a lighthouse,” says Mr 
Moody, “be a candle.” 





“My good woman,” said the clergyman 
to the sorely tried matron, ‘“‘did you ever 
try heaping coals of fire on your husband’s 


head?” “No, your riverence, but Oi’ve 
thrown a lighted lamp at him once or 
twice.”’ 


“T have come,” said Civilization, ‘‘to be a 
father to you.” 
“Which the same is to say,” retorted Bar- 


barism, sullen and uncouth, “I shall have to | 
eat at the second table and wear your old | 


clothes.” 





Nothing else adds 
rm £2 fe guar gf the Sra 
udoir as the so: - 
ht from CORDOVA Candles. 





fanction—for cot- 
ormansion. Made in all colors 
the most delicate tints by 


STANDARD OIL CO, 
and sold everywhere. 















MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


We a oy 
ie. Harriet Begole. 

Mrs. Harriet _Begole, of Ypsilanti, 
Mich., a sister-in-law of Mr. Joshua Be- 
gole, who was governor of Michigan, in 
1883-4, is the excellent authority for a 
cure which is regarded in Michigan as 
almost a miracle. She says: 


“In 1886 I suffered from a severe ill- 
ness: auring which my voice left me 
and I did not speak above a whisper for 
= 13 years. 

“I was treated by fivelocal physicians 
and afterward consulted leading spe- 
cialists of N. Y. They diagnosed my 

~ case as partial paralysis, stating that 
the left side of my throat was entirely 
paralyzed, the right side partially so. 
For nearly eight years I have suffered 
Jrom @ severe stomach disorder and 
about a year ago I decided to try Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. 

‘“* My stomach trouble was relieved, 
my general health became greatly im- 
proved und to my surprise Iregained 
control of my vocal organs, I have 
used five boxes of the pills and last 
November I spoke aloud for the first 
time in almost 13 years. Lam now 71 
years of age and have full control of my 
voice.” 

(Signed) Mrs. Harrier A. BEGOLE. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 


19th day of May, 1899, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
JOHN P. KIRK, Notary Public. 





At druggists or direct from 
Dr. Williams Medicine Co., Schenectady, N, Y, 
6u cents per box, 6 boxes §2.50. 





to write for our 256-page free book. 
Tells how men with small capitat 


# © can make money with a Magic 
Lantern or Stereopticon. 

M ER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. ¥- 
Instant rellef snd positive 

cure. Sample mailed free to any 

AS be sufferer. F. G. KINSHAN, M, D., 
Box 756, Augusta, Maine. 


ATT: 


By Exras A. LonG, landscape architect. A treatise on 


FOR AMERICANS. 
beautifying homes, rural districts and cemeteries. A 


plain and practical work at a moderate price, with numer- 
ous illustrations and instructions so plain that they may 
be readily followed. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo., ar 

-50 


FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 


SLSSLESLESEL SELES LESSEE ESEEEELS 


: If you are outof employment, 

or employed at unsatisfactory 
$50 wages, write us immediately. : 
ost We can give you something to 
+ 











FFTTF 


aa 
do that will make you $50 a month without @ 


@any trouble. You can @ 
@work right around @ 

your own home, or 
@ travel if you wish. A » 


Brand New Thing. A Big Money Maker @ 
@ You will be surprised how 
@easily you can make the 
@®above sum. Hundreds are 


® making double that. Possi- EASY ' 


- Dly youcan doittoo. Send nameand address, 
Please investigate. Write to-day. 


ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Current Styles in Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Garments, 


PATTERNS ONLY 10 CENTS EACH, Postage Free. 


The patterns here shown are cnt by one of the most reliable pattern houses in the country, and are of the very latest and newest 
















patterns retail at 


design. These 
from 25 to 35 cents each, but by special arrangement wit* the manufacturers, we are enabled to supply them to our readers for only Ten Cents each, postpaid. 
Full directions, quantity of material required, and illustration of garment with each pattern. 
ome Order patterns by their numbers, Give Bust Measure for ladies’ upper garments, Give Waist Measure for skirts. Give both Age and Breast Measure for missesand 
c ren. 


Address all Orders to the Office of This Publication. 











7850—Ladies’ Waist with Seamless 


7840—Misses’ Eton Waist. 


12, 14 and 16 years Yoke. 
82, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inch bust, 





7846—Ladies’ Jacket. 
82, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 inch bust, / 1837—Ladies’ Collarette. 


34, 38 and 42 inch bust. 


— 
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6175—Ladies’ Drawers. 
22, 24, 26, 28 and 30-inch waist, 












7766—Childs’ Apron. lh 7445—Girls? Dress 


2, 4 and 6 years, 9764—Ladies’ Wrapper with Gathered 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 


\$2, 34. 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 Inch. 


i iy é 
G7) 


Yi 
he . ‘ Ie 4 Y My, 
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ee , 7854—Ladies’ Four Piece Skirt with 7e12—Lad) , Gored Skirt, with . 7 
FOUE—Ladies ae eee without tox Watteau back. \ . Two or Three Circular - niece tag * 9644—Girls’ Double Breasted Coat, 
$4, 38, 42 inch bust. 22, 24, 26, 28, 50, 32, 34inch wala 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 inch waist, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years, ~ 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Hallock’s Successc., 


Does this mean anything? 








Weeder 


We expect our sales in the year 





More than 40,000 of our Weeders now in use. 


1900 alone to crowd these figures. Why? 
advanced fully 100 per cent. Your dealer will ask you largely advanced prices for all implements. 


this, call on him. 


TAKE NOTICE—Hallock’s Success Weeder will be 
sold at the same old prices—not one cent advance. 


More than 7,000,000 farmers in the United States, every one of whom will own a Weeder in the next few 
years. Practically every one of them would buy in the year 1900 if they knew as much about the value of our 
Weeder as the 40,000 who now own one. We have decided that we may just as well have practically all of the 
‘* Weeder Trade.’’ To secure it, we have decided on prices that are bound to bring it. Just write and seeif you 


do not think so. 












If you doubt 




















We Sound a Note of Warning 


Under U. 8S. patent No. 600,782, issued on March 15, 
1898, we have the exclusive right to make a Weeder 
having teeth substantially round at lower end and a 
flat spring-yielding upper portion. This style of tooth 
Ge our Weeder great superiority over all round tooth 

eders and has caused it to become immensely popular. 
Farmers demanded of their dealers a Weeder having such 
teeth, and the dealer in turn demanded them of the manu- 
facturer. This led different manufacturers to assume the 
risk of using asimilar tooth. Therefore, we hereby notify 
manufacturers, dealers and farmers that we have already 
brought suit against several and will promptly and vigor- 
ously prosecute all similar offenders. 




























Let us repeat:—lIt is an absolute fact that the price of all implements has advanced from 25 per cent to 50 
per cent, but Hallock’s celebrated Success Weeder will be sold at the old prices. Trade always follows where 
our Weeder is introduced, therefore, to get this trade, we will quote Special Price to first purchaser. Remember, 
we are the Weeder people and we have the price that sells. 


D. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, Box 804, York, Pa. 





























The No.6 Iron Age Combined Hill and 
Drill Seeder is the most perfect combination 
implement ever offered. Drills accurately or SAVES 50 pe 
drops in hills any distance desired. Can be 
easily and quickly changed intoten practical 
tools. It sows, rakes, hoes, cultivates, plows, ASK FO R 
levels, furrows, covers and hills. Can be con- Mfr's 
verted with the wrench from a seed drill toa iT ’:: 
double or single wheel hoein three minutes. It 
is ten toolsin one andeach oftheten is the very 
best ofits kind. Savesdays in theseason’s work. 
Send for a free copy of the famous illustrated Tron 
Age Book for 1900. It’s a guide book to prosperity. 
BATEMAN MFG. CO., Box 132, Grenioch, N. J. 


aa AA © POULTRY FENCE 
MMS, FG 


Largest Line 


me Fence Co, 


No. MGMHICH ST., DE KALB, ILL. 


y Like a Bull Dog 


for strength is the CHANDLE 

FENCE You bui.dit yourself, 
you controlall the Gcmditions 
of height, weight, closeness of 
stays, cost, etc. It requires no 
expensive machinery. The 
secret is in the use of our 
* CHANDLEE LOCK. it 
makes the stays stay where 
you put them, on any kind 
or size of wire. There is no 
oe twisting and consequent weakening of the wires. 
It’s strong, handsome, safe and cheap. oni 


VW ANT AGENTS and wiil reserve exclusive territory 


nFence 































An honest way to sell anything is 


; have those who would bay TRY vite 


a a All we-ask for thé -Dua: 
EITHER THE FARME Secerectortd ie 
over 100 Styles at the actual cost of the | 
a.guardian or the Page Fence is a enecess. |e wire. Catalogue and particulars free. }- 


ver 500,000 are now using it aud calling for more, KITSELMAN BROTHERS,: 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, Ridgeville, 

















right men. Writeto-day forcatalog, terms, ete, To-morrow ma: _ 





T\y) Di Ne TE \e/ 3 dle) tt Net ie] Bo PW | 
oth may ask for the territory you w: 
ARS ARS TRS LARS LAS be too late, for some other man may o ry y 


CHANDLEE FENCE CO., 11 S. Howard St., Baltimore, Mdé. 


CVAWAWLUAGLU) ST Repecer 
ae —E. Buil- 
: wa = Chicken- 
ina tight. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 
Se Prices. Fully Warranted. Conia Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE C 
Box 10, Winchester, Indiana, U. 8. A. 
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We have on hand 25,000 squares Brand 

New Steel Roofing. Sheets either flat, 

corrugated or “V” crimped. 
Price per square of 10x10 $1. 75 





with Smalley or Battle Creek 
Wood Saws. More money can be 
made with our om —y ts man 






THE DEALER IS ACAINST us feet or 100 square feet. . with any oth 
Noother tool than a hatchet or ham- y other im ent you ca 
because we sell you wire fence direct from the mer is required to lay this roofing. We Gite ELF FEED Ly) at Saws Sites. 
factory at wholesale prices. fernich with each order sufficient paint ing or Picket bo Da the, ‘Brew “Seeuios 






cover, and nails to lay it, without 
adaitional ch. 


arge. old under a positive guarantee to do 
rite for our free catalogue No. 25 of 


perfect work. Also fall line of Pow- 





The dealer does not give yo m9 betpes Sansa en SO 
do, but he charges you more for it. You can buy the 





ers oe r) pecsting. Catalog 





showing 





ADVANCE FENCE 


pn alge ty A as cheap as 
makes a sa t will aoune to — 22, ime 
4 postal card Pitta you circulars and prices. 
ADVANCE FENCE COMPANY, : 
407 Old Street. Peoria, Ills 








Storie merchandise bought by us at 
heriff’s and Receiver’s Sales. 
Prices 


are One-Half of Others.” 
Chicago House Wrecking Co., 


W. 35th and tron Sts., Chicago. 
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our Smaite ey line complete tailed ftee 
if vos 74 “— paper. 
LEY MFC. CO. 
Belch oon Manitowoe, Wis. 
R complete Catalogue of Saztouitapes | Books, address 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York or 
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